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GENERAL  PREFACE 


A  GLANCE  through  the  pages  of  this  little 
book  will  suffice  to  disclose  the  general 
plan  of  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  Only  a  few  words  of  explanation,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  necessary. 

The  point  of  departure  is  the  undeniable  fact 
that  with  the  vast  majority  of  young  students 
of  literature  a  living  interest  in  the  work  of 
any  poet  can  best  be  aroused,  and  an  intelli¬ 
gent  appreciation  of  it  secured,  when  it  is 
immediately  associated  with  the  character  and 
career  of  the  poet  himself.  The  cases  are 
indeed  few  and  far  between  in  which  much 
fresh  light  will  not  be  thrown  upon  a  poem 
by  some  knowledge  of  the  personality  of  the 
writer,  while  it  will  often  be  found  that  the 
most  direct — perhaps  even  the  only — way  to 
the  heart  of  its  meaning  lies  through  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
had  its  birth.  The  purely  aesthetic  critic  may 
possibly  object  that  a  poem  should  be  regarded 
simply  as  a  self-contained  and  detached  piece 
of  art,  having  no  personal  affiliations  or  bear¬ 
ings.  Of  the  validity  of  this  as  an  abstract 
principle  nothing  need  now  be  said.  The  fact 
remains  that,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  study  at 
any  rate,  poetry  is  most  valued  and  loved  when 
it  is  made  to  seem  most  human  and  vital ; 
and  the  human  and  vital  interest  of  poetry 
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can  be  most  surely  brought  home  to  the  reader 
by  the  biographical  method  of  interpretation. 

This  is  to  some  extent  recognized  by  writers 
of  histories  and  text-books  of  literature,  and 
by  editors  of  selections  from  the  works  of  our 
poets  ;  for  place  is  always  given  by  them  to  a 
certain  amount  of  biographical  material.  But 
in  the  histories  and  text-books  the  biography  of 
a  given  writer  stands  by  itself,  and  his  work 
has  to  be  sought  elsewhere,  the  student  being 
left  to  make  the  connexion  for  himself ;  while 
even  in  our  current  editions  of  selections  there 
is  little  systematic  attempt  to  link  biography, 
step  by  step,  with  production. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  present  series.  In  this,  biography  and 
production  will  be  considered  together  and  in 
intimate  association.  In  other  words,  an  en¬ 
deavour  will  be  made  to  interest  the  reader  in 
the  lives  and  personalities  of  the  poets  dealt 
with,  and  at  the  same  time  to  use  biography 
as  an  introduction  and  key  to  their  writings. 

Each  volume  will  therefore  contain  the  life- 
story  of  the  poet  who  forms  its  subject.  In 
this,  attention  will  be  specially  directed  to  his 
personality  as  it  expressed  itself  in  his  poetry, 
and  to  the  influences  and  conditions  which 
counted  most  as  formative  factors  in  the  growth 
of  his  genius.  This  biographical  study  will  be 
used  as  a  setting  for  a  selection,  as  large  as 
space  will  permit,  of  his  representative  poems. 
Such  poems,  where  possible,  will  be  reproduced 
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in  full,  and  care  will  be  taken  to  bring  out  their 
connexion  with  his  character,  his  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  movement  of  his  mind.  Then, 
in  addition,  so  much  more  general  literary 
criticism  will  be  incorporated  as  may  seem  to 
be  needed  to  supplement  the  biographical 
material,  and  to  exhibit  both  the  essential 
qualities  and  the  historical  importance  of  his 
work. 

It  is  believed  that  the  plan  thus  pursued  is 
substantially  in  the  nature  of  a  new  departure, 
and  that  the  volumes  of  this  series,  constituting 
as  they  will  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
some  of  our  greatest  poets,  will  be  found  useful 
to  teachers  and  students  of  literature,  and  no 
less  to  the  general  lover  of  English  poetry. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  HUDSON 
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ON  the  morning  of  Monday,  September  21, 
1885,  in  the  well  of  the  Thames  Police 
Court,  a  packed  crowd  watched  charges 
of  obstruction  brought  against  Lynch,  a  letter- 
sorter;  Kahan,  a  walking-stick  maker ;  Allman, 
a  shopman  ;  Bachankamp,  a  cigar-maker  ; 
Mowbray,  a  tailor  ;  Mahon,  an  engineer  ;  all 
of  them  speakers  of  the  Socialist  League  or  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation.  The  crowd 
in  the  court  was  small  compared  with  that  in  the 
court-house,  where  an  additional  force  of  police 
had  been  called  to  preserve  order.  Both  within 
and  without  feeling  ran  high.  The  prisoners 
had  all  been  making  speeches  at  Burdett  Road, 
Limehouse,  on  the  previous  Sunday,  and  com¬ 
plained  that  the  police  had  interfered  with  a 
peaceful  meeting  and  had  acted  with  marked 
brutality.  Mr  Saunders,  the  magistrate,  gave  a 
verdict  against  all  the  accused  for  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment.  Cries  of  ‘  ‘  Shame  !  ’  ’  and  a  seething 
which  developed  into  a  tumultuous  confusion 
arose  from  the  well  of  the  court.  From  the 
medley  the  police  emerged  with  one  of  the  crowd, 
whom  they  pushed  into  the  dock.  The  noise  died 
down,  and  the  man  in  the  dock  was  heard  to 
confess  that  his  feelings  had  got  the  better  of 
him  and  that  he  had  cried  “  Shame  !  ”  The 
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constable  K  463  hustled  him,  and  he  did  not  make 
any  more  resistance  than  anyone  would  have 
done  who  had  been  hustled. 

“  What  are  you  ?  ”  said  the  magistrate. 

The  accused  stood,  a  broadset  man,  blue- 
suited,  blue-shirted,  with  a  head  of  dark,  thick, 
curly  hair,  and  a  massive,  leonine  beard.  He 
had  the  appearance  of  great  physical  strength, 
and  a  look  something  like  a  sea-captain,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  viking.  “  I  am  an  artist  and  a 
literary  man,  pretty  well  known,  I  think,  through¬ 
out  Europe.” 

Anger  and  a  sense  of  injustice  had  expelled 
any  false  modesty,  and  William  Morris  came  to 
make  a  just  estimate  of  himself  in  a  London 
police-court  dock. 

Morris  could  have  enlarged  that  single  auto¬ 
biographical  sentence  into  a  long  catalogue  of 
the  diversity  of  his  achievement.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  written  poetry, 
lyrical  and  narrative;  had  revolutionized  English 
house  furniture  and  decoration;  worked  as  a 
pioneer  craftsman  in  wood  and  in  fabrics;  and 
popularized  in  English  translation  and  poetry 
the  too-long-neglected  mythology  of  the  North. 
Diversity  too  often  spells  dilettantism,  yet  in 
Morris  skill  and  consistency  of  craftsmanship 
preserved  his  work  from  the  amateurish,  while 
basic  principles  of  the  function  of  art  resolved 
his  multiple  employments  into  variations  of  a 
single  activity.  Throughout,  though,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  his  poetry,  which  is  our 
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more  immediate  concern,  was  one  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  among  many,  not,  as  with  Tennyson  and 
Browning,  the  sole  practice  and  purpose  of 
life. 

II 

THE  early  literature  of  the  Victorian  age 
is  a  confession  of  faith;  the  mid  and  late 
literature  a  denial  of  faith,  or  a  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  discussion  of  belief.  During 
the  century  the  citadel  of  orthodoxy,  with  God 
enthroned  and  man  certain  of  his  origin,  his 
place  in  time,  and  his  destiny,  falls  under  the 
assaults  of  biological  science,  whose  scutcheon  is 
Charles  Darwin’s  “  The  Origin  of  Species  ”  of 
1859.  Among  the  ruins  optimism  lies  destroyed, 
God  lost  in  the  dust  of  controversy,  and  man  left 
naked  and  alone,  uncertain  of  his  origin,  his 
place,  or  his  destiny.  Both  Tennyson  in  “In 
Memoriam  ’’  and  Browning  in  “  Christmas  Eve 
and  Easter  Day  ”  made  those  early  Victorian 
confessions  of  faith.  With  Tennyson  doubt 
troubles  belief  without  destroying  it: 

Hold  thou  the  good  :  define  it  well  : 

For  fear  divine  Philosophy 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell. 

He  holds  and  is  left  secure.  Matthew  Arnold 
expresses  most  poignantly  in  “  Thyrsis  ”  and 
“  The  Scholar  Gypsy  ”  the  mood  of  the  mid  and 
late  century,  when  man  sees  only  too  clearly  the 
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incongruity  of  his  old  creed  and  his  new  know¬ 
ledge.  He  is  left  disillusioned  as  to  the  old, 
unable  to  build  the  new  into  a  synthesis  of  life: 

And  we, 

Light  half-believers  of  our  casual  creeds, 

Who  never  deeply  felt,  nor  clearly  will’d, 

Whose  insight  never  has  borne  fruit  in  deeds, 

Whose  vague  resolves  never  have  been  fulfill'd; 

For  whom  each  year  we  see 

Breeds  new  beginnings,  disappointments  new  ; 

Who  hesitate  and  falter  life  away, 

And  lose  to-morrow  the  ground  won  to-day. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  discussion, 
the  material  success  of  the  century  is  leaving  its 
legacy  of  cruelty  and  ugliness. 

While  Arnold  stumbles  ;n  the  quagmire  of 
spiritual  insecurity,  and  employs  his  verse  to 
show  his  tortuous  wanderings,  a  movement  is 
developing  to  remove  poetry  and  the  arts  away 
from  discussion  and  philosophy  to  worlds  of 
fancy  and  enchantment.  Tennyson  in  “  The 
Lady  of  Shalott  ”  showed  this  world  removed 
from  pressing  reality  as  a  mirror : 

And  moving  thro’  a  mirror  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 

Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 

But  his  lady  fled  from  her  mirror  down  the 
stream  to  mingle  with  actual  life.  In  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  first  poet  of  magnitude  who 
remained  watching  the  shapes  of  the  mirror,  and 
refused  the  turmoil  of  controversy  was  Dante 
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Gabriel  Rossetti.  His  Italian  blood,  his  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  sympathies  of  his  mind  led  him  to 
walk  more  freely  with  the  men  of  Dante’s  time, 
when  belief  was  secure  and  settled,  than  in  the 
troubled  days  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
found,  too,  in  the  conceptions  of  medievalism 
which  Keats  and  his  predecessors  had  created, 
that  just  mingling  of  remoteness  and  enchant¬ 
ment  in  the  midst  of  which  the  tale  of  Sister 
Helen  and  the  Beryl  Stone  could  be  received  with 
“  the  willing  suspension  of  disbelief.” 

Rossetti  withdrew  to  that  medieval  land  of 
the  mind  of  his  own  desire  without  formulat¬ 
ing  any  philosophical  justification.  But  John 
Ruskin  demonstrated  revolt  against  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  to  be  a  general  necessity  if  art 
and  beauty  were  to  exist.  He  aimed  to  show 
that  great  works  of  art,  cathedrals,  frescoes,  and 
pictures  had  been  great  because  they  were  the 
outcome  of  the  joy  of  their  creators  and  the 
happiness  of  their  producers.  A  society  that 
was  mercenary  and  ugly  could  not  produce  great 
art. 

Such  was  the  intellectual  landscape  of  Morris’s 
early  years.  Ruskin ’s  influence  was  the 
strongest  of  all,  and  Morris  has  described  in  a 
boisterous,  fighting  style  the  effect  Ruskin  had 
upon  him. 

I  cannot  help  saying,  by  the  way,  how  deadly  dull 
the  world  would  have  been  twenty  years  ago  but  for 
Ruskin  1  It  was  through  him  that  I  learned  to  give 
form  to  my  discontent.  .  .  .  Apart  from  the  desire  to 
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produce  beautiful  things,  the  leading  passion  of  my  life 
has  been  and  is  hatred  of  modern  civilization.  .  .  . 
The  struggles  of  mankind  for  many  ages  had  produced 
nothing  but  this  sordid,  aimless,  ugly  confusion.  Was 
it  all  to  end  in  a  counting-house  on  the  top  of  a  cinder- 
heap,  with  Podsnap’s  drawing-room  in  the  offing,  and 
a  Whig  Committee  dealing  out  champagne  to  the  rich 
and  margarine  to  the  poor  in  such  convenient  propor¬ 
tions  as  would  make  all  men  contented  together,  though 
the  pleasure  of  the  eyes  was  gone  from  the  world  and 
the  place  of  Homer  was  to  be  taken  by  Huxley  ?  1 

Ruskin’s  influence  remained  with  him  in  vary¬ 
ing  forms  throughout  his  life,  driving  him  at 
one  time,  as  it  did  Rossetti,  to  find  distraction 
in  a  beauty  removed  from  the  world,  later 
to  the  turmoil  and  the  dust  of  revolutionary 
change. 

Ruskin’s  influence  was  supplemented  by  that 
of  Thomas  Carlyle,  whose  strenuousness,  whose 
ability  to  find  heroes  in  the  North,  and  to  idealize 
the  Abbot  Samsons  of  the  Middle  Ages  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  contemporary  men,  found  ready  recep¬ 
tion  with  Morris.  In  Carlyle,  too,  he  found  the 
doctrine  of  work,  the  solution  of  intellectual 
difficulties  by  the  performance  of  the  “  duty  next 
to  hand  ”  ;  but  unlike  Carlyle  he  did  not  regard 
work  as  a  penitentiary  exercise,  but  as  some¬ 
thing  pleasurable  in  the  performance.  Such 
was  Morris’s  intellectual  environment  ;  let  us 
see  his  actual  life. 

*  “Justice,"  May-day  1896. 
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ill 

WILLIAM  MORRIS,  the  eldest  son  of 
William  Morris,  a  successful  bill-broker, 
was  born  at  Elm  House,  Clay  Hill, 
Walthamstow,  on  March  24,  1834.  The  family, 
though  of  Welsh  descent,  retained  nothing  of 
the  Welsh  language  or  tradition.  The  father 
was  successful,  the  family  became  wealthy,  and 
young  Morris  was  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  of 
prosperity  and  narrow  Evangelicalism  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  Ruskin’s  early  life.  Waltham¬ 
stow,  still  unplastered  with  suburbs,  formed  a 
pleasant  playground  for  the  children,  and  when 
Morris  was  six  the  bill-broking  business  war¬ 
ranted  a  removal  to  the  yet  more  agreeable  site 
of  Woodford  Hall,  on  the  edge  of  Epping  Forest. 
His  early  childhood  in  Essex,  spent  roaming  in 
its  flat  pasture-lands  and.  forests,  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  entire  happiness,  and  many  years 
later,  when  he  wishes  in  “  News  from  Nowhere  ” 
to  idealize  a  stretch  of  English  country,  it  is  to 
the  Essex  of  his  boyhood  that  he  turns.  His 
boyhood  seems  healthy  and  normal.  As  well  as 
country  rambling,  he  found  an  early  enjoyment 
in  reading,  and  by  the  age  of  seven  he  had  made 
his  way  through  all  the  Waverley  novels. 

At  nine  regular  education  began.  He  attended 
first  at  a  dame-school  for  young  gentlemen,  but 
after  his  father’s  death  in  1847  he  was  removed 
to  Marlborough  College.  Three  years  before  his 
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death  the  elder  Morris  made  a  chance  deal  in 
Devon  Great  Consol  Copper  shares,  and  the 
amazing  success  of  the  mine  led  to  an  enormous 
(though  temporary)  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the 
family.  Money  could  therefore  be  spent  liberally 
on  Morris’s  education,  and  he  remained  a  pupil 
at  Marlborough  College  from  February  1848  to 
the  Christmas  of  1851.  Discipline  at  Marl¬ 
borough,  then  a  newly  founded  school,  was  free, 
and  Morris  was  able  in  the  absence  of  conscrip- 
tive  cricket  to  wander  over  the  Downs  and  add 
to  the  impressions  of  natural  beauty  which 
Woodford  had  left  with  him.  It  is  possible  that 
even  at  Woodford  he  had  been  interested  in 
churches  and  architecture.  In  the  countryside 
near  Marlborough  he  found  Celtic  and  Roman 
remains  which  led  him  to  supplement  architec¬ 
ture  with  archaeology.  Marlborough  left  him 
with  an  interest  not  only  in  the  bricks  of  the 
church,  but  in  the  altar.  He  broke  through  his 
domestic  Evangelicalism  to  some  live  interest  in 
religion  by  the  aid  of  a  number  of  devout  masters 
at  the  school.  That  interest  he  carried  with  him 
to  Oxford  ;  the  Church  was  to  be  his  career. 
His  letters  at  the  period  are  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  Church  and  its  festivals. 

In  1851  he  was  withdrawn  from  Marlborough 
for  private  reading  preparatory  to  Oxford,  and 
after  some  delay,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  college,  he  went  up  to  Exeter  College  for 
the  Lent  Term  of  1853.  Oxford  gave  Morris 
three  things — all  of  them  unintentionally— a 
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lifelong  friend,  Edward  Burne-Jones;  a  hatred 
for  classical  learning,  arising  from  a  still  greater 
hatred  of  the  incompetent  way  the  subject  was 
taught;  and  finally  a  brief  period  of  religious 
fervour  which  ended  abruptly  with  his  university 
career.  Intellectually  Oxford  led  to  a  widening 
of  interests.  At  first  Morris’s  reading  seems  to 
have  been  mainly  ecclesiastical  history  and  dis¬ 
course,  the  professional  reading  of  a  young  man 
intended  for  the  Church.  Oxford  still  fermented 
with  the  Anglo-Catholic  enthusiasms  and  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  forties,  and  along  with  volumes  of 
the  “  Acta  Sanctorum  ”  there  lay  “  The  Tracts 
for  the  Times  ”  on  Morris’s  reading-table.  But 
Burne-Jones  introduced  Morris  to  a  Birmingham 
set  among  whom  was  William  Fulford,  an  ardent 
Tennysonian,  and  Morris  was  soon  reciting  “  The 
Lady  of  Shalott  ”  and  admiring  the  other  lyrics 
of  the  early  volumes.  Fulford,  too,  interested 
the  set  in  Shakespeare  and  Keats.  Burne-Jones 
himself  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  world  of  myth, 
and  through  him  Morris  became  introduced  to 
Thorpe’s  “  Northern  Mythology,”  where  the 
world  of  Scandinavian  myth,  the  most  vital 
literary  interest  of  his  whole  life,  revealed  itself 
for  the  first  time. 

The  Long  Vacation  of  1853  was  spent  with 
Burne-Jones  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France. 
Churches,  cathedrals,  and  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre  filled  their  minds  with  new  and  rich  possi¬ 
bilities  of  beauty.  Morris  began,  too,  not  only 
to  read  poetry,  but  to  write  it.  “  Well,  if  this  is 
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poetry,  it  is  very  easy  to  write,”  he  exclaimed, 
after  reading  a  piece  to  a  group  of  perhaps  too- 
admiring  friends.  Along  with  the  poetry  he 
wrote  a  number  of  prose  romances,  which  in¬ 
dicate  his  youthful  idealism.  One  of  the  poems 
of  this  first  period  which  survives  shows,  despite 
its  technical  immaturity,  the  devoutness  of  his 
mind  at  this  time  and  the  persuasive  originality 
of  mood. 

’TWAS  IN  CHURCH  ON  PALM  SUNDAY 

’Twas  in  Church  on  Palm  Sunday, 

Listening  what  the  priest  did  say 
Of  the  kiss  that  did  betray, 

That  the  thought  did  come  to  me 
How  the  olives  used  to  be 
Growing  in  Gethsemane: 

That  the  thoughts  upon  me  came 
Of  the  lantern’s  steady  flame, 

Of  the  softly  whispered  name, 

Of  how  kiss  and  words  did  sound 
While  the  olives  stood  around, 

While  the  robe  lay  on  the  ground. 

Then  the  words  the  Lord  did  speak 
And  that  kiss  in  Holy  Week 
Dreams  of  many  a  kiss  did  make  : 

Lover’s  kiss  beneath  the  moon— 

With  it  sorrow  cometh  soon, 

Juliet’s  within  the  tomb, 
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Angelico’s  in  quiet  light, 

Mid  the  aureoles  very  bright 
God  is  looking  from  the  height. 

There  the  monk  his  love  doth  meet : 

Once  he  fell  before  her  feet 
Ere  within  the  Abbey  sweet 

He,  while  music  rose  alway 
From  the  Church,  to  God  did  pray 
That  his  life  might  pass  away. 

There  between  the  angel  rows 
With  the  light  flame  on  his  brows, 

With  his  friend,  the  deacon  goes  : 

Hand  in  hand  they  go  together, 

Loving  hearts  they  go  together 
Where  the  Presence  shineth  ever. 

Kiss  upon  the  death-bed  given, 

Kiss  on  dying  forehead  given 
When  the  soul  goes  up  to  Heaven. 

Many  thoughts  beneath  the  sun 
Thought  together  ;  Life  is  done, 

Yet  for  ever  love  doth  run. 

Willow  standing  ’gainst  the  blue, 

Where  the  light  clouds  come  and  go, 

Mindeth  me  of  kiss  untrue. 

Christ,  thine  awful  cross  is  thrown 
Round  the  whole  world,  and  thy  Sun 
Woful  kisses  looks  upon. 

*  *  * 
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Eastward  slope  the  shadows  now, 

Very  light  the  wind  does  blow, 

Scarce  it  lifts  the  laurels  low  ; 

I  cannot  say  the  things  I  would, 

I  cannot  think  the  things  I  would, 

How  the  Cross  at  evening  stood. 

Very  blue  the  sky  above, 

Very  sweet  the  faint  clouds  move, 

Yet  I  cannot  think  of  love. 

While  the  interests  of  Morris  and  Burne-Jones 
were  widening  there  came  a  force  into  their  lives 
which  gathered  up  their  scattered  enthusiasms 
and  gave  them  a  definite  direction  and  philo¬ 
sophic  basis.  Their  discovery  of  Ruskin,  of 
“Modern  Painters,’’  “The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,’’  and  “  The  Stones  of  Venice,”  of 
his  theories  of  art  and  work,  his  hatred  of  the 
modern  and  love  of  the  medieval,  led  them  to 
make  him  the  touchstone  of  their  thought.  If 
Ruskin  idealized  the  Middle  Ages  for  them, 
Chaucer  revealed  them.  Morris  and  others  of 
his  group  wished  to  retreat  from  the  nineteenth 
century,  away  from  its  controversy  and  its 
cruelty,  to  that  company  of  pilgrims  who  rode 
along  the  Canterbury  road  six  hundred  years 
before  their  day. 

Morris  on  coming  of  age  in  1855  had  inherited 
an  income  of  some  nine  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
One  of  his  first  ideas,  in  the  self-conscious  respon¬ 
sibility  of  ownership,  was  to  form  a  community 
of  friends,  monastic  in  its  basis,  where  ideal 
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pursuits  could  be  followed.  But  the  broadening 
interests  and  the  medieval  enthusiasms  dulled 
the  religious  fervour  of  the  group,  so  that  if 
there  was  to  be  a  community  at  all  it  would  have 
to  be  secular,  not  religious. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  Morris  through  this 
period  of  vacillation  in  which  the  cast  of  his 
mind  was  so  definitely  set.  The  wThole  question 
of  the  relationship  of  secular  and  religious  pur¬ 
suits  seems  to  have  been  discussed  with  Burne- 
Jones  on  a  long  holiday  in  France  during  the 
summer  of  1855.  Finally,  while  pacing  the 
quays  of  Havre  on  an  August  night,  Morris  and 
Burne-Jones  definitely  decided  to  give  up  the 
Church,  Morris  to  be  an  architect,  Burne-Jones 
a  painter.  They  resolved  to  complete  their  uni¬ 
versity  life  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  enter  on 
their  new  activities.  This  last  term  was  perhaps 
the  happiest  of  all.  The  set  of  friends  had  now 
developed  into  a  definite  group,  styled  “  The 
Brotherhood,”  in  imitation  of  Rossetti  and  their 
much-admired  Pre-Raphaelites.  Further,  in 
imitation  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  “  Germ,”  they 
decided  to  publish  a  magazine,  “  The  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Review,”  to  be  conducted  “  by 
members  of  both  universities.”  Morris  under¬ 
took  the  financial  responsibility,  and  the  first 
number  was  published  by  Messrs  Bell  and  Daldy 
in  January  1856.  Mdrris’s  own  contributions 
included  eight  prose  tales,  an  article  on  Amiens 
Cathedral,  an  appreciation  of  Browning’s  “  Men 
and  Women  ”  (one  of  his  rare  pieces  of  literary 
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criticism),  a  study  of  two  engravings  by  Alfred 
Rethel,  and  five  poems.  Four  of  these,  “  Riding 
Together,”  “The  Chapel  of  Lyoness,”  “Pray  but 
One  Prayer  for  Me  ”  (later  “  Summer  Dawn”), 
and  ‘  ‘  Hands  ’  ’  (the  prince ’s  song  in  ‘  ‘  Rapunzel  ’  ’) , 
were  published  two  years  later  in  “  The  Defence 
of  Guenevere  ”  and  are  mentioned  below.  The 
fifth,  “  Winter  Weather,”  was  omitted,  perhaps 
from  its  close  resemblance  to  Browning’s 
“  Riding  Together.”  Morris  has  given  the  love 
theme  a  medieval  setting,  and  thrown  over  it  all 
the  hushed  atmosphere  of  magic. 

We  rode  back  together 
In  the  winter  weather 

From  the  broad  mead  under  the  hill; 

No  cloud  did  darken 
The  night;  we  did  hearken 

How  the  hound  bayed  from  the  hill. 

Apart  from  Morris’s  own  work,  the  magazine 
was  important  for  the  notice  the  group  gained 
from  Ruskin,  and  from  their  more  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  Rossetti,  whose  “  The  Burden  of 
Nineveh,”  “  The  Blessed  Damozel,”  and  “  The 
Staff  and  Scrip  ’  ’  appeared  in  its  pages. 

Morris  took  his  final  schools  in  1855,  and  in 
January  1856  signed  articles  with  Street,  an 
architect  in  the  revived  Gothic,  and  commenced 
work  in  his  office  in  Beaumont  Street,  Oxford. 
Burne-Jones  was  up  in  London  after  Easter, 
working  under  Rossetti,  and  so  Morris  came  into 
close  contact  with  Rossetti,  who  was  the  main 
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influence  in  his  life  for  the  next  few  years. 
Rossetti’s  dictum  that  every  man  who  could  be 
a  painter  should,  and  Burne-Jones’  enthusiasm, 
fired  Morris  with  the  desire  to  paint,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  quitted  Street’s  office. 

How  complete  was  Rossetti’s  influence  at  this 
period — and  the  fact  is  important  in  considering 
Morris’s  early  poetry — is  seen  in  Morris’s  answer 
to  Burne-Jones’  challenge  of  too-close  imitation 
of  Rossetti.  “  I  have  got  beyond  that.  I  want 
to  imitate  Gabriel  as  much  as  I  can.”  In  1857 
Rossetti  marshalled  his  young  disciples  for  the 
project  of  painting  the  ten  bays  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  Debating  Hall  (now  the  Library)  of  the 
Oxford  Union  Society.  The  scenes  were  to  be 
from  the  “  Morte  d’Arthur,”  and  by  Rossetti’s 
command  Burne-Jones  and  Morris  were  to  set 
aside  whatever  they  were  doing  in  order  to 
further  the  new  plan.  Morris  worked  at  the 
theme  of  ‘ ‘  How  Sir  Palomydes  loved  La  Belle 
Iseult,”  a  story  which  he  mentioned  frequently 
in  his  poetry.  All  the  labour  was  fruitless,  for 
neither  Rossetti  nor  any  of  his  disciples  knew 
anything  of  painting  on  mural  surfaces.  The 
walls  became  damp  ;  the  surface  flaked  ;  the 
colour  was  disfigured  by  soot  from  the  naked  gas- 
jets  used  in  lighting.  Soon  grotesque  distortions 
of  the  original  pieces  alone  remained.  If  the 
actual  pictures  were  wasted,  Morris  at  least  learnt 
a  lesson  he  never  forgot — that  each  craft  had  its 
own  secrets  and  demanded  a  technical  know¬ 
ledge  which  had  to  be  mastered  at  the  very 
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beginning.  Meanwhile,  early  in  1858,  “  The 
Defence  of  Guenevere,”  his  first  volume  of 
poetry,  was  published. 

IV 

NEARLY  all  the  poems  in  this  first  volume 
deal  with  medieval  themes  ;  the  sources 
for  names  and  the  suggestion  of  stories 
are  mainly  Malory’s  “  Le  Morte  d ’Arthur  ”  and 
Lord  Berners’  translation  of  the  “  Chronicle  ”  of 
Froissart.  The  Malory  poems  show  something 
of  the  glamour  of  war,  the  romantic  colours  of 
chivalry.  In  the  Froissart  poems  the  emphasis 
rests  with  the  cruelty  and  suffering  of  war.  The 
poems  themselves  fall  into  two  clearly  defined 
groups.  In  the  one  the  method  is  narrative  or 
dramatic,  the  aim  a  swift,  analytic  presentation 
of  minds  in  the  manner  of  Browning.  In  the 
other  the  method  is  lyrical  ;  moods  are  created 
and  unwoven  as  in  music  ;  the  atmosphere  is 
unreal  yet  captivating,  magical,  the  sound  of 
melodies  floating  from  that  mysterious  world 
which  Keats  created  in  “La  Belle  Dame  sans 
Merci.  ’  ’  Here  the  guiding  spirit  becomes  Rossetti 
rather  than  Browning.  Throughout  the  volume 
is  marked  by  technical  and  prosodic  adventure. 

In  the  title-piece,  “TheDefence  of  Guenevere,  ” 
the  first  of  the  Arthurian  poems,  Morris  shows 
the  Queen  pleading  her  innocence  before  a 
number  of  accusing  knights.  A  tense,  piteous 
poem  which  opens  with  admirable  abruptness : 
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But,  knowing  now  that  they  would  have  her  speak, 
She  threw  her  wet  hair  backward  from  her  brow, 
Her  hand  close  to  her  mouth  touching  her  cheek, 

As  though  she  had  had  there  a  shameful  blow, 

And  feeling  it  shameful  to  feel  aught  but  shame 
All  through  her  heart,  yet  felt  her  cheek  burned  so, 

She  must  a  little  touch  it;  like  one  lame 

She  walked  away  from  Gauwaine,  with  her  head 

Still  lifted  up  ;  and  on  her  cheek  of  flame 

The  tears  dried  quick  ;  she  stopped  at  last  and  said: 
“  0  knights  and  lords,  it  seems  but  little  skill 
To  talk  of  well-known  things  past  now  and  dead.” 

Throughout  the  scene  the  Queen  is  portrayed 
dignified  and  defiant,  dizzy  and  fevered  with  the 
strain  of  inquisition,  and  uncontrolled  at  times  in 
passion  and  grief. 

Her  voice  was  low  at  first,  being  full  of  tears, 

But  as  it  cleared,  it  grew  full  loud  and  shrill, 
Growing  a  windy  shriek  in  all  men’s  ears. 

In  a  calm  moment  she  tells  her  accusers  of  her 
first  meeting  with  Launcelot: 

“  I  was  half  mad  with  beauty  on  that  day, 

And  went  without  my  ladies  all  alone, 

In  a  quiet  garden  walled  round  every  way; 

“  I  was  right  joyful  of  that  wall  of  stone, 

That  shut  the  flowers  and  trees  up  with  the  sky, 
And  trebled  all  the  beauty:  to  the  bone, 
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‘  ‘  Yea  right  through  to  my  heart,  grown  very  shy 

With  weary  thoughts,  it  pierced,  and  made  me 
glad; 

Exceedingly  glad,  and  I  knew  verily, 

“  A  little  thing  just  then  had  made  me  mad.” 

And  with  that  Launcelot  arrives. 

*  ‘  In  that  garden  fair 

Came  Launcelot  walking ;  this  is  true,  the  kiss 

Wherewith  we  kissed  in  meeting  that  spring  day, 

I  scarce  dare  talk  of  the  remember’d  bliss.” 

Morris  does  not  settle  clearly  whether  Guene- 
vere  is  innocent  or  not.  Instead  he  leaves  us 
with  the  memory  of  the  suffering  Queen.  The 
poignancy  of  her  defence  rests  in  the  mind, 
though  something  of  Browning’s  rapidity  of 
thought  introduces  occasional  obscurity,  and  the 
allusions  to  Malory  are  so  frequent  that  his 
narrative  must  be  remembered  if  the  full  value 
of  the  poem  is  to  be  revealed.  The  actual  scene 
is  of  Morris’s  own  devising,  and  the  use  of 
Gawain  as  main  accuser  is  a  sign — independent 
of  anything  in  Tennyson — of  the  nineteenth- 
century  degradation  of  a  character  who  was 
known  for  “  curtesie  ”  in  medieval  poetry. 

Morris’s  second  Arthurian  poem,  “  King 
Arthur’s  Tomb,”  relates  the  last  meeting  of 
Guenevere  and  Launcelot.  The  incident  occurs 
in  Malory  at  the  nunnery  of  Almesbury,  but 
Morris,  to  heighten  the  tragic  effect,  chooses  the 
setting  of  Arthur’s  Tomb  at  Glastonbury.  The 
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poem  opens  with  Launcelot  determined  once 
again  to  see  Guenevere.  He  rides  toward 
Glastonbury,  his  mind  filled  with  memories  of 
his  old  love,  and  at  noon  he  draws  near  the 
Abbey 

Quite  wearied  out  with  all  the  wretched  night, 

Until  about  the  dustiest  of  the  day, 

On  the  last  down’s  brow  he  drew  his  rein  in  sight 
Of  the  Glastonbury  roofs  that  choke  the  way. 

Launcelot  rests  on  King  Arthur’s  Tomb,  and 
Guenevere  approaches.  In  Malory  the  close  is 
quiet:  Guenevere  counsels  Launcelot  to  go 
away  from  her  for  ever  and  to  choose  a  wife  for 
himself;  Launcelot  replies  that  as  Guenevere 
has  chosen  the  path  of  perfection  he  will  choose 
it  too — if  Guenevere  can  endure  to  be  a  nun,  he 
will  be  a  monk.  Morris  intensifies  all  this  into 
a  revelation  of  a  woman  fearful  and  distraught, 
maddened  by  the  memory  of  passion  and  tragedy, 
bitter  in  painful  repentance.  At  first  she  appears 
calm  and  secure : 

So  Guenevere  rose  and  went  to  meet  him  there; 

He  did  not  hear  her  coming,  as  he  lay 
On  Arthur’s  head,  till  some  of  her  long  hair 
Brush’d  on  the  new-cut  stone — “  Well  done!  to 
pray 

“  For  Arthur,  my  dear  lord,  the  greatest  king 
That  ever  lived.” 

But  Launcelot ’s  passion  seeks  out  the  woman 
beneath  the  repentant  nun,  and  the  memories 
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of  older  days  beat  themselves  upward  into  her 
consciousness.  She  sees  again  the  day  when 
Launcelot,  victor  over  the  Emperor  Lucius,  re¬ 
turned  with  Arthur  and  was  presented  to  her  for 
the  first  time. 

“  ‘  This  is  the  knight  whom  all  the  land 

Calls  Arthur’s  banner,  sword  and  shield  to-day; 

Cherish  him,  love.’  ” 

Tourneys,  battles,  and  meetings  rise  up  before 
her,  all  so  grimly  real  that  memory  itself  gives 
physical  pain.  She  remembers  how  she  and  her 
ladies  watched  a  famous  tourney. 

“  Clench  teeth,  dames,  yea,  clasp  hands,  for  Gareth’s 
spear 

Throws  Kay  from  out  his  saddle,  like  a  stone 

From  a  castle-window  when  the  foe  draws  near — 

‘  Iseult  !  ’ — Sir  Dinadan  rolleth  overthrown.” 

The  agony  of  memory  drives  her  into  hysteria. 
She  catches  again  at  the  phrase  Arthur  used  of 
Launcelot,  “  banner,  sword  and  shield,”  and  in 
her  mad  despair  twists  it  into  a  phrase  for  abuse 
of  Launcelot. 

“  ‘  Iseult  1  ’ — again — the  pieces  of  each  spear 

Fly  fathoms  up,  and  both  the  great  steeds  reel; 

‘Tristram  for  Iseult  !  ’  ‘  Iseult  !  ’  and  1  Guenevere!  ’ 

The  ladies’  names  bite  verily  like  steel. 

“  They  bite — bite  me,  Lord  God! — I  shall  go  mad, 

Or  else  die  kissing  him,  he  is  so  pale ; 

He  thinks  me  mad  already,  O  bad !  bad ! 

Let  me  lie  down  a  little  while  and  wail.” 
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“  No  longer  so,  rise  up,  I  pray  you,  love, 

And  slay  me  really,  then  we  shall  be  heal’d, 
Perchance,  in  the  aftertime  by  God  above.” 

“  Banner  of  Arthur — with  black-bended  shield 

“  Sinister-wise  across  the  fair  gold  ground! 

Here  let  me  tell  you  what  a  knight  you  are, 

O  sword  and  shield  of  Arthur  !  you  are  found 
A  crooked  sword,  I  think,  that  leaves  a  scar 

“  On  the  bearer’s  arm,  so  be  he  thinks  it  straight, 
Twisted  Malay’s  crease  beautiful  blue-grey, 

Poison’d  with  sweet  fruit  ;  as  he  found  too  late, 

My  husband  Arthur,  on  some  bitter  day! 

“  0  sickle  cutting  hemlock  the  day  long! 

That  the  husbandman  across  his  shoulder  hangs, 
And,  going  homeward  about  evensong, 

Dies  the  next  morning,  struck  through  by  the  fangs! 

“  Banner,  and  sword,  and  shield,  you  dare  not  pray 
to  die, 

Lest  you  meet  Arthur  in  the  other  world, 

And,  knowing  who  you  are,  he  pass  you  by, 

Taking  short  turns  that  he  may  watch  you  curl’d 

“  Body  and  face  and  limbs  in  agony, 

Lest  he  weep  presently  and  go  away, 

Saying:  ‘  I  loved  him  once,’  with  a  sad  sigh— 

Now  I  have  slain  him,  Lord,  let  me  go  too,  I  pray. 

[Launcelot  falls. 

“  Alas,  alas  !  I  know  not  what  to  do, 

If  I  run  fast  it  is  perchance  that  I 
May  fall  and  stun  myself,  much  better  so, 

Never,  never  again  !  not  even  when  I  die.” 
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She  leaves  Launcelot  with  these  taunts,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  her  grief,  mad  with  desperate  distress. 
Swinburne’s  comment  on  this  poem  pays  tribute 
to  Morris’s  skill,  while  registering  his  weakness. 
Of  “  King  Arthur’s  Tomb  ”  he  writes  : 

It  has  not  been  constructed  at  all;  the  parts  hardly 
hold  together;  it  has  need  of  joists  and  screws,  props 
and  rafters.  .  .  .  But  where  among  other  and  older 
poets  of  his  time  and  country  is  one  comparable  for 
perception  and  expression  of  tragic  truth,  of  subtle  and 
noble,  terrible  and  piteous  things  ?  Where  a  touch 
of  passion  at  once  so  broad  and  so  sure  ?  1 

“  Sir  Galahad,”  the  last  of  the  main  Arthurian 
pieces,  is  dramatic  in  setting.  Morris  imagines 
a  mood  in  Galahad’s  life  when  the  quest  of  the 
ideal  and  spiritual,  of  San  Graal,  has  grown 
burdensome,  and  the  desire  creeps  in  for  the 
more  earthly  joys  of  the  knights  who  have  lovers, 
of  Palomydes  and  his  Iseult,  of  Launcelot  and 
Guenevere.  He  imagines  the  empty,  unfeeling 
phrases  which  will  be  spoken  over  his  unloved 
body  when  he  is  dead: 

But  me,  who  ride  alone,  some  carle  shall  find 

Dead  in  my  arms  in  the  half-melted  snow, 

When  all  unkindly  with  the  shifting  wind, 

The  thaw  comes  on  at  Candlemas:  I  know 

Indeed  that  they  will  say:  “  This  Galahad 

If  he  had  lived  had  been  a  right  good  knight; 

Ah!  poor  chaste  body!  ”  but  they  will  be  glad, 

Not  most  alone,  but  all,  when  in  their  sight 

1  “  Essays  and  Studies.” 
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That  very  evening  in  their  scarlet  sleeves 

The  gay  dress’d  minstrels  sing;  no  maid  will  talk 

Of  sitting  on  my  tomb,  until  the  leaves, 

Grown  big  upon  the  bushes  of  the  walk, 

East  of  the  Palace-pleasaunce,  make  it  hard 

To  see  the  minster  therefrom. 

The  close  of  the  poem  brings  Sir  Galahad  to 
the  realization  of  his  own  peculiar  triumph,  for 
all  the  other  knights  have  ill-success  in  the 
quest  of  San  Graal : 

Everywhere 

The  knights  come  foil’d  from  the  great  quest  in 
vain  ; 

In  vain  they  struggle  for  the  vision  fair. 

The  spiritual  success  of  gaining  San  Graal  is 
reserved  for  Sir  Galahad  alone.  Morris  sets 
this  piece  in  the  cold  of  winter,  “  the  longest 
night  in  all  the  year,”  so  that  the  very  season 
answers  to  Galahad’s  mood.  The  whole  poem 
stands  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  “  hot 
August  noon  ”  when  Launcelot  set  out  to  visit 
Guenevere  in  “  King  Arthur’s  Tomb.”  Morris 
accepts  the  Graal  story  as  mysterious  and  sacred, 
and  makes  it  vaguely  symbolic  of  a  permanent 
mood  in  the  human  mind. 

Arthurian  suggestion  and  incident  enter  a 
number  of  the  other  poems,  and  Morris  wrote 
during  this  period  and  destroyed  later  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Arthurian  pieces  not  published  here,  but 
after  this  volume  Arthur  passes  entirely  out  of 
Morris’s  work.  It  may  be  that  Tennyson’s 
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Victorian  redressing  of  that  figure  would  brook 
no  rival  in  the  lists.  Soon,  too,  the  Northern 
stories  with  their  sterner  values  were  to  capture 
Morris  and  hold  him.  Even  in  the  present 
volume  he  seems  to  have  desired  some  interpre¬ 
tation  of  war  closer  to  its  cruel  realities  than 
that  of  romantic  chivalry.  In  Lord  Berners’ 
translation  of  Froissart’s  “Chronicle,”  Morris 
read  the  story  of  the  long  wars  of  England  and 
France,  told  in  a  brave,  simple  way  with  an 
economy  of  effect.  As  a  historian  Froissart 
does  not  dwell  on  moments  of  individual  suffer¬ 
ing — it  is  not  his  business — but  Morris  realizes 
the  underlying  spirit  and  elaborates  it  in  his 
poems. 

The  longest  of  these  poems  is  the  dramatic 
piece  “  Sir  Peter  Harpdon’s  End,”  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  achievement  in  the  present  volume. 
The  incidents  in  the  poem  are  of  Morris’s  own 
imagining,  and  his  Sir  Peter  has  no  connexion 
with  the  Devonshire  family  of  that  name  in  the 
“  Chronicle.”  The  main  historic  fact  that 
Morris  gains  from  Froissart  is  that  du  Guesclin 
always  summoned  the  castles  held  for  the  English 
to  surrender,  allowing  the  garrison  safe-conduct, 
but  if  they  refused  always  putting  them  all  to 
death. 

Sir  Peter  Harpdon  is  a  Gascon  knight  fighting 
on  the  English  side,  and  the  English  are  losing. 
Sir  Lambert,  a  cousin  of  Sir  Peter,  urges  him  to 
join  the  French  and  so  save  his  life;  the  French 
are  powerful,  the  English  weak — to  fight  for 
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them  is  certain  death.  Sir  Peter  laughs  at  this 
argument  and  in  answer  to  Sir  Lambert  tells 
him  why: 

Hearing  you  sweat  to  prove 
All  this  I  know  so  well;  but  you  have  read 
The  siege  of  Troy. 

Sir  Lambert 

0  !  yea,  I  know  it  well. 

Sir  Peter 

There  !  they  were  wrong,  as  wrong  as  men  could  be; 
For,  as  I  think,  they  found  it  such  delight 
To  see  fair  Helen  going  through  their  town: 

Yea,  any  little  common  thing  she  did 

(As  stooping  to  pick  a  flower)  seem’d  so  strange, 

So  new  in  its  great  beauty,  that  they  said : 

“  Here  we  will  keep  her  living  in  this  town, 

Till  all  burns  up  together.”  And  so,  fought, 

In  a  mad  whirl  of  knowing  they  were  wrong; 

Yea,  they  fought  well,  and  ever,  like  a  man 
That  hangs  legs  off  the  ground  by  both  his  hands, 
Over  some  great  height,  did  they  struggle  sore, 

Quite  sure  to  slip  at  last  ;  wherefore,  take  note 
How  almost  all  men,  reading  that  sad  siege, 

Hold  for  the  Trojans;  as  I  did  at  least, 

Thought  Hector  the  best  knight  a  long  way.  Now 
Why  should  I  not  do  this  thing  that  I  think, 

For  even  when  I  come  to  count  the  gains, 

I  have  them  my  side:  men  will  talk,  you  know, 

(We  talk  of  Hector,  dead  so  long  agone,) 

When  I  am  dead,  of  how  this  Peter  clung 
To  what  he  thought  the  right  ;  of  how  he  died. 

Sir  Lambert  intends  to  murder  Sir  Peter  if 
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he  will  not  yield,  but  Sir  Peter  is  prepared  for 
treachery.  Sir  Lambert  is  captured  and  pleads 
for  mercy.  Sir  Peter  determines  not  to  put  him 
to  death,  but  to  treat  his  traitor’s  spirit  with 
contempt. 

No,  you  shall  not  die, 

Nor  yet  pay  ransom.  You,  John  Curzon,  cause 
Some  carpenters  to  build  a  scaffold,  high, 

Outside  the  gate;  when  it  is  built,  sound  out 
To  all  good  folks,  “  Come,  see  a  traitor  punish’d!  ” 
Take  me  my  knight,  and  set  him  up  thereon, 

And  let  the  hangman  shave  his  head  quite  clean, 
And  cut  his  ears  off  close  up  to  the  head; 

And  cause  the  minstrels  all  the  while  to  play 
Soft  music,  and  good  singing;  for  this  day 
Is  my  high  day  of  triumph;  is  it  not, 

Sir  Lambert  ? 

Lambert  is  left  grovelling  and  squealing  for 
mercy. 

O  Godl  this  is  a  fiend  and  not  a  man; 

Will  some  one  save  me  from  him  ?  help,  help,  help! 
I  will  not  die. 

The  second  scene  is  some  time  later.  Sir 
Peter  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Lambert  and  of  Guesclin,  the  Constable  of  France. 
Sir  Peter  has  now  to  plead  for  life  before  Guesclin. 
His  appeal  is  dignified  and  calm,  unlike  the 
terror-stricken  cry  of  Lambert. 

I  knew  you  could  not  hate  me,  therefore  I 
Am  bold  to  pray  for  life;  ’twill  harm  your  cause 
To  hang  knights  of  good  name,  harm  here  in  France 
I  have  small  doubt,  at  any  rate  hereafter 
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Men  will  remember  you  another  way 
Than  I  should  care  to  be  remember’d,  ah! 

Although  hot  lead  runs  through  me  for  my  blood, 
All  this  falls  cold  as  though  I  said,  “  Sweet  lords, 
Give  me  back  my  falcon!  ” 

See  how  young  I  am, 
Do  you  care  altogether  more  for  France, 

Say  rather  one  French  faction,  than  for  all 
The  state  of  Christendom  ?  a  gallant  knight, 

As  (yea,  by  God!)  I  have  been,  is  more  worth 
Than  many  castles;  will  you  bring  this  death, 

For  a  mere  act  of  justice,  on  my  head  ? 

Think  how  it  ends  all,  death !  all  other  things 
Can  somehow  be  retrieved,  yea,  send  me  forth 
Naked  anfl  maimed,  rather  than  slay  me  here. 

Guesclin  has  promised,  however,  to  put  to 
death  all  who  did  not  surrender.  As  Sir  Peter 
stands  finally  condemned,  Sir  Lambert  comes 
forward  and  taunts  him.  It  is  a  finely  imagined 
scene  of  horror — Sir  Peter  bound  and  helpless; 
Sir  Lambert  using  all  his  resources  of  vileness 
and  cruelty  to  exact  revenge.  In  a  climax  of 
vituperation  he  asks  Sir  Peter  to  imagine  that  he 
resembles  Alice,  Sir  Peter’s  wife,  and  begs  for  a 
kiss. 

I  think  you’ll  faint, 

Your  lips  are  grey  so;  yes,  you  will,  unless 
You  let  it  out  and  weep  like  a  hurt  child. 

Sir  Peter  is  saved  from  Sir  Lambert’s  taunts 
by  the  French  Lord  Clisson,  who  gives  him  at  the 
same  time  a  promise  that  the  news  of  his  death 
shall  be  borne  kindly  to  Alice. 
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The  last  scene  lies  with  Alice,  Sir  Peter’s  wife, 
at  Bordeaux.  Instead  of  war  and  men  there  is 
the  tragedy  of  the  effect  of  war  upon  a  single 
woman. 

My  love!  My  love! 

O,  if  I  lose  you  after  all  the  past, 

What  shall  I  do  ? 

This  presentiment  of  imminent  danger  is  con¬ 
firmed  when  Clisson’s  squire  bears  her  the  news 
of  Sir  Peter’s  death.  Grief  breaks  over  her  in  a 
storm. 

I  am  much  too  young  to  live, 

Fair  God,  so  let  me  die  ! 

The  last  movement  in  the  poem  dwells  on  this 
grief  of  Alice.  Cunningly  Morris  mingles  with 
this  tragic  close  the  contrasting  glamour  of 
chivalry  and  the  Arthurian  story.  Alice  hears 
a  voice  outside  singing  a  ballad  of  Launcelot. 

God  help  me,  though,  truly  I  never  thought 
That  I  should  make  a  story  in  this  way, 

A  story  that  his  eyes  can  never  see. 

The  cloak  of  romance  is  contrasted  with  the 
nakedness  of  reality.  Ages  hence  perhaps  Peter 
and  Alice  may  be  story,  but  it  is  the  immediate 
presence  of  pain  and  grief  that  occupies  their 
spirit  and  destroys  it. 

If  the  three  scenes  are  to  be  judged  as  a  single 
dramatic  play,  Morris  loses  something  from  their 
lack  of  connexion  and  the  considerable  gaps 
of  time  which  separate  them.  Something  too 
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mechanical  may  be  found,  also,  in  the  complete 
reversal  of  fortune  between  the  first  and  second 
scenes.  The  three  scenes  have  rather  the  loose 
connexion  of  the  various  sections  in  Browning’s 
“  Ring  and  the  Book  ” — three  distinct  portraits: 
Sir  Peter  courageous  and  downright,  Sir  Lambert 
cunning  and  cowardly,  Alice  a  figure  of  sorrow 
writhing  in  the  embrace  of  cruelty  and  grief. 

“  The  Haystack  in  the  Floods,”  a  narrative 
poem,  owes  little  to  Froissart  beyond  a  few 
suggestions  in  the  setting.  Its  distinctness  of 
outline  makes  it  perhaps  the  best-remembered 
poem  in  the  volume. 

THE  HAYSTACK  IN  THE  FLOODS 

Had  she  come  all  the  way  for  this, 

To  part  at  last  without  a  kiss  ? 

Yea,  had  she  borne  the  dirt  and  rain 
That  her  own  eyes  might  see  him  slain 
Beside  the  haystack  in  the  floods  ? 

Along  the  dripping  leafless  woods, 

The  stirrup  touching  either  shoe, 

She  rode  astride  as  troopers  do ; 

With  kirtle  kilted  to  her  knee, 

To  which  the  mud  splash’d  wretchedly; 

And  the  wet  dripp’d  from  every  tree 
Upon  her  head  and  heavy  hair, 

And  on  her  eyelids  broad  and  fair; 

The  tears  and  rain  ran  down  her  face. 

By  fits  and  starts  they  rode  apace, 

And  very  often  was  his  place 
Far  off  from  her;  he  had  to  ride 
Ahead,  to  see  what  might  betide 
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When  the  roads  cross’d;  and  sometimes,  when 
There  rose  a  murmuring  from  his  men, 

Had  to  turn  back  with  promises; 

Ah  me!  she  had  but  little  ease; 

And  often  for  pure  doubt  and  dread 
She  sobb’d,  made  giddy  in  the  head 
By  the  swift  riding;  while,  for  cold, 

Her  slender  fingers  scarce  could  hold 
The  wet  reins;  yea,  and  scarcely,  too, 

She  felt  the  foot  within  her  shoe 
Against  the  stirrup:  all  for  this, 

To  part  at  last  without  a  kiss 
Beside  the  haystack  in  the  floods. 

For  when  they  near’d  that  old  soak’d  hay, 

They  saw  across  the  only  way 
That  Judas,  Godmar,  and  the  three 
Red  running  lions  dismally 
Grinn’d  from  his  pennon,  under  which, 

In  one  straight  line  along  the  ditch, 

They  counted  thirty  heads. 


So  then, 

While  Robert  turn’d  round  to  his  men, 
She  saw  at  once  the  wretched  end, 

And,  stooping  down,  tried  hard  to  rend 
Her  coif  the  wrong  way  from  her  head, 
And  hid  her  eyes;  while  Robert  said: 

“  Nay,  love,  ’tis  scarcely  two  to  one, 

At  Poictiers  where  we  made  them  run 
So  fast — why,  sweet  my  love,  good  cheer, 
The  Gascon  frontier  is  so  near, 

Nought  after  this.” 

But  “  O,”  she  said, 
“  My  God!  my  God!  I  have  to  tread 
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The  long  way  back  without  you ;  then 
The  court  at  Paris;  those  six  men; 

The  gratings  of  the  Chatelet; 

The  swift  Seine  on  some  rainy  day 
Like  this,  and  people  standing  by 
And  laughing,  while  my  weak  hands  try 
To  recollect  how  strong  men  swim. 

All  this,  or  else  a  life  with  him, 

For  which  I  should  be  damned  at  last. 

Would  God  that  this  next  hour  were  past!” 

He  answer’d  not,  but  cried  his  cry, 

“  St  George  for  Marny!  ”  cheerily; 

And  laid  his  hand  upon  her  rein. 

Alas!  no  man  of  all  his  train 
Gave  back  that  cheery  cry  again ; 

And,  while  for  rage  his  thumb  beat  fast 
Upon  his  sword-hilts,  some  one  cast 
About  his  neck  a  kerchief  long, 

And  bound  him. 

Then  they  went  along 
To  Godmar;  who  said:  “  Now,  Jehane, 

Your  lover’s  life  is  on  the  wane 
So  fast,  that,  if  this  very  hour 
You  yield  not  as  my  paramour, 

He  will  not  see  the  rain  leave  off — 

Nay,  keep  your  tongue  from  gibe  and  scoff, 

Sir  Robert,  or  I  slay  you  now.” 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  brow, 

Then  gazed  upon  the  palm,  as  though 
She  thought  her  forehead  bled,  and — “  Nol  ” 

She  said,  and  turn’d  her  head  away, 

As  there  were  nothing  else  to  say, 

And  everything  were  settled :  red 
Grew  Godmar ’s  face  from  chin  to  head: 
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“  Jehane,  on  yonder  hill  there  stands 
My  castle,  guarding  well  my  lands: 

What  hinders  me  from  taking  you, 

And  doing  that  I  list  to  do 
To  your  fair  wilful  body,  while 
Your  knight  lies  dead  ?  ” 

A  wicked  smile 

Wrinkled  her  face,  her  lips  grew  thin, 

A  long  way  out  she  thrust  her  chin: 

“  You  know  that  I  should  strangle  you 
While  you  were  sleeping;  or  bite  through 
Your  throat,  by  God’s  help — ah!  ”  she  said, 

“  Lord  Jesus,  pity  your  poor  maid! 

For  in  such  wise  they  hem  me  in, 

I  cannot  choose  but  sin  and  sin, 

Whatever  happens :  yet  I  think 
They  could  not  make  me  eat  or  drink, 

And  so  should  I  just  reach  my  rest.” 

“  Nay,  if  you  do  not  my  behest, 

O  Jehane!  though  I  love  you  well,” 

Said  Godmar,  “  would  I  fail  to  tell 

All  that  I  know  ?  ”  “  Foul  lies,”  she  said. 

“  Eh  ?  lies,  my  Jehane  ?  by  God’s  head, 

At  Paris  folks  would  deem  them  true! 

Do  you  know,  Jehane,  they  cry  for  you, 

‘  Jehane  the  brown!  Jehane  the  brown! 

Give  us  Jehane  to  burn  or  drown!  ’ — • 

Eh — gag  me  Robert! — sweet  my  friend, 

This  were  indeed  a  piteous  end 
For  those  long  fingers,  and  long  feet, 

And  long  neck,  and  smooth  shoulders  sweet; 

An  end  that  few  men  would  forget 
That  saw  it — So,  an  hour  yet: 

Consider,  Jehane,  which  to  take 
Of  life  or  death !  ” 
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So,  scarce  awake, 

Dismounting,  did  she  leave  that  place, 

And  totter  some  yards:  with  her  face 
Turn’d  upward  to  the  sky  she  lay, 

Her  head  on  a  wet  heap  of  hay, 

And  fell  asleep:  and  while  she  slept, 

And  did  not  dream,  the  minutes  crept 
Round  to  the  twelve  again;  but  she, 

Being  waked  at  last,  sigh’d  quietly, 

And  strangely  childlike  came,  and  said: 

“  I  will  not.”  Straightway  Godmar’s  head, 

As  though  it  hung  on  strong  wires,  turn’d 
Most  sharply  round,  and  his  face  burn’d. 

For  Robert — both  his  eyes  were  dry, 

He  could  not  weep,  but  gloomily 
He  seem’d  to  watch  the  rain;  yea,  too, 

His  lips  were  firm;  he  tried  once  more 
To  touch  her  lips;  she  reach’d  out,  sore 
And  vain  desire  so  tortured  them, 

The  poor  grey  lips,  and  now  the  hem 
Of  his  sleeve  brush’d  them. 

With  a  start 

Up  Godmar  rose,  thrust  them  apart; 

From  Robert’s  throat  he  loosed  the  bands 
Of  silk  and  mail ;  with  empty  hands 
Held  out,  she  stood  and  gazed,  and  saw 
The  long  bright  blade  without  a  flaw 
Glide  out  from  Godmar’s  sheath,  his  hand 
In  Robert’s  hair;  she  saw  him  bend 
Back  Robert’s  head;  she  saw  him  send 
The  thin  steel  down ;  the  blow  told  well, 

Right  backward  the  knight  Robert  fell, 

And  moaned  as  dogs  do,  being  half  dead, 
Unwrithing,  as  I  deem:  so  then 
Godmar  turn’d  grinning  to  his  men, 
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Who  ran,  some  five  or  six,  and  beat 
His  head  to  pieces  at  their  feet. 

Then  Godmar  turn’d  again  and  said: 

“  So,  Jehane,  the  first  fitte  is  read! 

Take  note,  my  lady,  that  your  way 
Lies  backward  to  the  Chatelet!  ” 

She  shook  her  head  and  gazed  awhile 
At  her  cold  hands  with  a  rueful  smile, 

As  though  this  thing  had  made  her  mad. 

This  was  the  parting  that  they  had 
Beside  the  haystack  in  the  floods. 

A  poem  of  life  made  precarious  and  tragic  by 
cruelty  and  war,  its  outline  is  terribly  clear: 
Jehane  so  helpless  and  passive  ;  Godmar  the 
image  of  brutality;  and  the  haystack  an  emo¬ 
tional  symbol  to  which  the  sickening  horror  of 
it  all  is  referred. 

“  Concerning  Geffray  Teste  Noire  ”  bears  a 
closer  relationship  to  Froissart.  The  incidents  at 
the  conclusion  in  the  stanzas  quoted  are  directly 
from  Lord  Berners’  translation,  Chapter  CXLVII. 

We  caught  not  Blackhead  then,  or  any  day; 

Months  after  that  he  died  at  last  in  bed, 

From  a  wound  pick’d  up  at  a  barrier-fray; 

That  same  year’s  end  a  steel  bolt  in  the  head, 

And  much  bad  living,  kill’d  Teste  Noire  at  last; 

John  Froissart  knoweth  he  is  dead  by  now, 

No  doubt,  but  knoweth  not  this  tale  just  past; 

Perchance  then  you  can  tell  him  what  I  show. 

The  main  story,  as  Morris  suggests,  is  not  in 
Froissart,  nor  does  it  deal  with  Geffray,  but  with 
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two  skeletons  which  the  enemies  of  Geffray 
found  in  a  wood.  It  reveals  suddenly  and 
grotesquely  the  existence  of  pain  and  horror  in 
war  and  conflict.  While  narrative  in  form  its 
movement  is  more  lyrical  than  that  of  the 
preceding  poems. 

Most  of  the  other  poems  in  the  volume  are 
lyrical,  less  substantial  in  their  movement, 
fashioned  in  air,  not  on  earth.  The  contrast 
can  be  most  clearly  seen  by  comparing  “  The 
Haystack  in  the  Floods”  with  “The  Blue 
Closet.”  The  one  has  the  reality  of  the  waking 
world,  the  other  of  dream.  The  one  is  solid, 
credible;  the  other  floats,  dimly  intelligible,  on 
the  outward  borders  of  the  mind. 

THE  BLUE  CLOSET 

The  Damozels 
Lady  Alice,  Lady  Louise, 

Between  the  wash  of  the  tumbling  seas 
We  are  ready  to  sing,  if  so  ye  please; 

So  lay  your  long  hands  on  the  keys  ; 

Sing,  “  Laudate  pueri.” 

And  ever  the  great  hell  overhead 
Boom’d  in  the  wind  a  knell  for  the  dead. 

Though  no  one  toll’d  it,  a  knell  for  the  dead. 

Lady  Louise 

Sister,  let  the  measure  swell 

Not  too  loud;  for  you  sing  not  well 

If  you  drown  the  faint  boom  of  the  bell; 

He  is  weary,  so  am  I. 
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And  ever  the  chevron  overhead 
Flapp’d  on  the  banner  of  the  dead  ; 

( Was  he  asleep,  or  was  he  dead  ?) 

Lady  Alice 

Alice  the  Queen,  and  Louise  the  Queen, 

Two  damozels  wearing  purple  and  green 
Four  lone  ladies  dwelling  here 
From  day  to  day  and  year  to  year; 

And  there  is  none  to  let  us  go  ; 

To  break  the  locks  of  the  doors  below, 

Or  shovel  away  the  heaped-up  snow; 

And  when  we  die  no  man  will  know 
That  we  are  dead;  but  they  give  us  leave, 

Once  every  year  on  Christmas-eve, 

To  sing  in  the  Closet  Blue  one  song; 

And  we  should  be  so  long,  so  long, 

If  we  dared,  in  singing;  for  dream  on  dream, 

They  float  on  in  a  happy  stream; 

Float  from  the  gold  strings,  float  from  the  keys, 
Float  from  the  open’d  lips  of  Louise; 

But,  alas!  the  sea-salt  oozes  through 
The  chinks  of  the  tiles  of  the  Closet  Blue; 

And  ever  the  great  bell  overhead 
Booms  in  the  wind  a  knell  for  the  dead, 

The  wind  plays  on  it  a  knell  for  the  dead. 

They  sing  all  together 

How  long  ago  was  it,  how  long  ago, 

He  came  to  this  tower  with  hands  full  of  snow  ? 

“  Kneel  down,  O  love  Louise,  kneel  down,”  he  said 
And  sprinkled  the  dusty  snow  over  my  head. 
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He  watch’d  the  snow  melting,  it  ran  through  my 
hair, 

Ran  over  my  shoulders,  white  shoulders  and  bare. 

“  I  cannot  weep  for  thee,  poor  love  Louise, 

For  my  tears  are  all  hidden  deep  under  the  seas; 

“  In  a  gold  and  blue  casket  she  keeps  all  my  tears, 
But  my  eyes  are  no  longer  blue,  as  in  old  years; 

“Yea,  they  grow  grey  with  time,  grow  small  and 
dry, 

I  am  so  feeble  now,  would  I  might  die.’’ 

And  in  truth  the  great  bell  overhead 
Left  off  his  pealing  for  the  dead, 

Perchance,  because  the  wind  was  dead. 

Will  he  come  back  again,  or  is  he  dead  ? 

0 !  is  he  sleeping,  my  scarf  round  his  head  ? 

Or  did  they  strangle  him  as  he  lay  there, 

With  the  long  scarlet  scarf  I  used  to  wear  ? 

Only  I  pray  thee,  Lord,  let  him  come  here! 

Both  his  soul  and  his  body  to  me  are  most  dear. 

Dear  Lord,  that  loves  me,  I  wait  to  receive 
Either  body  or  spirit  this  wild  Christmas-eve. 

Through  the  floor  shot  up  a  lily  red, 

With  a  patch  of  earth  from  the  land  of  the  dead, 

For  he  was  strong  in  the  land  of  the  dead. 

What  matter  that  his  cheeks  were  pale, 

His  kind  kiss’d  lips  all  grey  ? 

“  O,  love  Louise,  have  you  waited  long  ?  ” 

“  O,  my  lord  Arthur,  yea.” 
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What  if  his  hair  that  brush’d  her  cheek 
Was  stiff  with  frozen  rime  ? 

His  eyes  were  grown  quite  blue  again, 

As  in  the  happy  time. 

“  O,  love  Louise,  this  is  the  key 
Of  the  happy  golden  land! 

O,  sisters,  cross  the  bridge  with  me, 

My  eyes  are  full  of  sand. 

What  matter  that  I  cannot  see, 

If  ye  take  me  by  the  hand  ?  ” 

And  ever  the  great  hell  overhead, 

And  the  tumbling  seas  mourn'd  for  the  dead ; 

For  their  song  ceased,  and  they  were  dead. 

The  same  atmosphere  is  found  in  another 
dramatic  piece,  “  Rapunzel.”  A  prince  climbs 
up  the  hair  of  his  beloved  in  order  to  reach  her 
bower  in  the  castle.  A  dark  weirdness  hangs 
over  the  poem.  One  either  enters  into  the  fairy¬ 
land  of  fantastic  values  in  which  it  exists,  or 
stands  outside  in  the  cold  world  of  reality  and 
condemns  its  grotesque  movement. 

A  similar  atmosphere  is  obtained  with  a  far 
greater  economy  in  a  magical  little  poem,  “  Near 
Avalon.” 


NEAR  AVALON 

A  ship  with  shields  before  the  sun, 
Six  maidens  round  the  mast, 

A  red-gold  crown  on  every  one, 

A  green  gown  on  the  last. 
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The  fluttering  green  banners  there 
Are  wrought  with  ladies’  heads  most  fair, 

And  a  portraiture  of  Guenevere 
The  middle  of  each  sail  doth  bear. 

A  ship  with  sails  before  the  wind 
And  round  the  helm  six  knights, 

Their  heaumes  are  on,  whereby,  half  blind, 
They  pass  by  many  sights. 

The  tatter’d  scarlet  banners  there, 

Right  soon  will  leave  the  spear-heads  bare, 
Those  six  knights  sorrowfully  bear 
In  all  their  heaumes  some  yellow  hair. 

Each  phrase  seems  to  contribute  to  a  picture, 
and  yet,  when  the  poem  is  complete,  the  final 
effect  is  not  a  picture  but  a  mood.  The  unsub¬ 
stantial  is  never  in  Morris  the  meaningless.  He 
has  as  deliberate  a  meaning  in  these  fantastic 
poems  as  in  the  more  sober  dramatic  pieces. 
Sometimes  this  has  been  misunderstood,  as  in 
the  poem  “Two  Red  Roses  across  the  Moon.’’ 

TWO  RED  ROSES  ACROSS  THE  MOON 

There  was  a  lady  lived  in  a  hall, 

Large  in  the  eyes,  and  slim  and  tall ; 

And  ever  she  sung  from  noon  to  noon, 

Two  red  roses  across  the  moon. 

There  was  a  knight  came  riding  by 
In  early  spring,  when  the  roads  were  dry ; 

And  he  heard  that  lady  sing  at  the  noon, 

Two  red  roses  across  the  moon. 
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Yet  none  the  more  he  stopp’d  at  all, 

But  he  rode  a-gallop  past  the  hall; 

And  left  that  lady  singing  at  noon, 

Two  red  roses  across  the  moon. 

Because,  forsooth,  the  battle  was  set, 

And  the  scarlet  and  blue  had  got  to  be  met, 

He  rode  on  the  spur  till  the  next  warm  noon: — 

Two  red  roses  across  the  moon. 

But  the  battle  was  scatter’d  from  hill  to  hill, 
From  the  windmill  to  the  watermill; 

And  he  said  to  himself,  as  it  near’d  the  noon, 

Two  red  roses  across  the  moon. 

You  scarce  could  see  for  the  scarlet  and  blue, 

A  golden  helm  or  a  golden  shoe; 

So  he  cried,  as  the  fight  grew  thick  at  the  noon, 
Two  red  roses  across  the  moon  ! 

Verily  then  the  gold  bore  through 

The  huddled  spears  of  the  scarlet  and  blue; 

And  they  cried,  as  they  cut  them  down  at  the 
noon, 

Two  red  roses  across  the  moon  ! 

I  trow  he  stopp’d  when  he  rode  again 

By  the  hall,  though  draggled  sore  with  the  rain 

And  his  lips  were  pinch’d  to  kiss  at  the  noon 

Two  red  roses  across  the  moon. 

Under  the  may  she  stoop’d  to  the  crown, 

All  was  gold,  there  was  nothing  of  brown; 

And  the  horns  blew  up  in  the  hall  at  noon, 

Two  red  roses  across  the  moon. 
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It  was  suggested  that  the  refrain  was  added 
merely  for  its  melodious  effect,  and  that  other¬ 
wise  it  was  meaningless.  Morris’s  own  reply 
was  that  the  red  roses  across  the  moon  were  the 
emblem  on  the  shield  of  the  knight,  and  at  once 
the  unsubstantial  is  made  solid. 

There  are  other  poems  in  this  section,  too 
numerous  to  quote:  “  The  Gilliflower  of  Gold,” 
where  the  haunting  refrain  is  now  “  Hah  !  Hah  ! 
la  belle  jaune  giroflee  ”  ;  the  war-songs  of 
Father  John  and  Sir  Giles,  where  memories  of 
Froissart  are  less  grim  than  in  the  narrative 
poems;  an  elaborate  piece  of  poetic  music, 
‘‘The  Wind”;  and  the  simple,  personal  lyric 
“  Summer  Dawn,”  referred  to  previously. 

Apart  from  the  variety  of  character  and  mood, 
there  is  throughout  the  volume  a  marked  spirit 
of  adventure  in  prosody  and  the  technique  of 
poetry.  ‘‘The  Defence  of  Guenevere  ”  itself  is 
in  terza  rima,  and  represents  one  of  the  few 
successful  uses  of  that  metre  in  English.  “  King 
Arthur’s  Tomb  ”  and  “  Sir  Galahad  ”  are  in 
five-foot  iambic  quatrains  with  alternate  rimes. 
“  Sir  Peter  Harpdon’s  End  ”  is  an  example  of 
Morris’s  use  of  dramatic  blank  verse.  “  The 
Haystack  in  the  Floods  ”  shows  a  fine  control 
for  narrative  purposes  of  the  difficult  octosyllabic 
couplet.  The  lyrical  measures  are  varied  and 
include  in  “  Golden  Wings  ”  the  stanza  of 
“  In  Memoriam.”  Strangely  enough,  Morris, 
who  is  so  fond  of  medieval  themes,  makes 
very  little  use  of  medieval  prosody,  except  in 
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“  Welland  River,”  where  the  old  ballad  stanza 
is  used. 

The  volume  is  suggestive  of  many  things,  yet 
two  moods,  permanent  in  Morris’s  mind,  stand 
out.  The  first,  his  preoccupation  with  the  idea 
of  death,  forces  itself  into  “Sir  Peter  Harpdon’s 
End,”  “  The  Haystack  in  the  Floods,”  and 
‘‘Concerning  Geffray  Teste  Noire.”  The  fear 
remains  with  Morris  and  becomes  the  central 
motive  of  ‘‘The  Earthly  Paradise.”  The  other 
element,  found  by  Morris  in  Browning,  but 
willingly  received,  is  the  too-persistent  desire 
to  portray  horror.  In  some  poems,  such  as 
“  Porphyria’s  Lover,”  Browning  had  isolated 
horror  from  tragedy  and  pathos,  and  depicted  it 
for  its  own  sake.  Morris  continued  this,  and 
those  who  cling  to  any  conventional  idea  of  the 
placidity  of  Morris’s  poetry  may  read  of  the 
death  of  Robert  in  “  The  Haystack  in  the  Floods.” 
We  face  here  not  merely  death,  but  description 
that  dwells  as  if  fascinated  over  the  fact  and 
manner  of  death.  Similarly  in  “  Concerning 
Geffray  Teste  Noire,”  which  is  really  a  poem 
about  two  dead  bodies,  the  description  lingers 
over  a  like  scene.  It  is  possible  that  Poe’s 
influence  supplemented  that  of  Browning  in 
leading  Morris  to  these  studies  of  the  grotesque. 

On  its  publication  in  1858  “  The  Defence  of 
Guenevere  ”  was  easily  obscured  by  the  work  of 
poets  already  established.  There  loomed  over 
the  unknown  young  poet  of  twenty-four  the 
great  controversial  figure  of  Tennyson,  who  was 
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in  the  next  year  to  follow  the  Arthurian  promise 
of  the  “  Morte  d’Arthur  ”  of  1842  with  “The 
Idylls  of  the  King.”  Browning,  too,  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  public  for  poems  of  some  weight  and 
variety  of  detail.  Morris,  by  his  very  versatility, 
lacked  the  insistence  which  demanded  attention, 
and  the  echoes  of  his  music  were  too  quickly  lost. 
Yet  this  first  volume  was  magical.  We  have 
shown  what  it  owes  to  the  dream  medievalism 
of  Rossetti 1  and  Browning’s  complex  revaluing 
of  mood,  but  much  remains  unexplained.  Canon 
Dixon  says  of  Morris’s  poetry  at  this  time: 
“  I  felt  that  it  was  something  the  like  of  which 
had  never  been  heard  before.  It  was  a  thing 
entirely  new:  founded  on  nothing  previous.” 
That  is  friendly  enthusiasm,  but  the  truth  re¬ 
mains  that  behind  all  derivations  there  exists 
something  amazingly  original  in  the  volume. 
The  romantic  poets  from  Coleridge  had  looked  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  apart  from  “  Christabel  ” 
and  “  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci  ”  they  had 
written  little  which  was  definitely  medieval  in 
theme,  before  Tennyson’s  early  pieces.  Morris 
saw  the  possibility,  established  his  own  genre, 
and  produced  a  volume  important  in  the  poetical 
development  of  his  century. 

1  The  influence  of  Rossetti  in  separate  poems  is  difficult  to  estimate.  A 
number  of  Rossetti’s  watercolours  and  sketches  of  this  period  have  titles 
identical  with  those  of  Morris’s  poems:  “King  Arthur’s  Tomb,’’  “  Sir  Gala- 
had,”  “The  Blue  Closet,”  “  The  Tune  of  the  Seven  Towers.”  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Rossetti  drew  what  Morris  had  written,  or  whether  Morris  was 
writing  of  what  Rossetti  had  already  drawn. 
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V 


GAP  of  nine  years  separates  “  The  De¬ 


fence  of  Guenevere  ”  from  Morris’s  next 


*  important  volume,  “  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Jason.”  The  poet  recedes  from  the  centre  of 
activity  while  domestic  and  business  activities 
develop.  If  painting  on  the  walls  of  the 
Oxford  Union  taught  Morris  the  necessity  of 
craftsmanship,  it  also  found  him  a  wife.  On 
April  26,  1859,  he  married  the  beautiful  Jane 
Burden,  whom  Rossetti  and  he  had  first  seen  in 
a  theatre  at  Oxford.  Marriage  led  Morris  to  a 
serious  consideration  of  houses  and  domestic 
decoration.  The  house  had  to  come  first,  and 
on  the  site  of  an  orchard  at  Bexley  Heath,  near 
Upton,  Kent,  Morris  built  the  house  of  his  desire. 
He  abandoned  the  early  Victorian  tradition  of 
stucco  and  grey  slate  for  red  brick,  and  Red 
House  was  sufficiently  distinguished  by  its  name. 
Furniture,  however,  was  a  less  easy  problem. 
As  Morris  had  found  already  when  furnishing 
rooms  for  himself  and  Burne-Jones  in  London, 
no  one  could  produce  the  pieces  he  required. 
Faced  with  this  difficulty,  Morris,  prompted  by 
Madox  Brown  and  Rossetti,  decided  to  make 
furniture  himself.  Suddenly  there  emerged  the 
possibility  of  making  furniture  not  only  for  him¬ 
self,  but  for  other  people.  His  tentative  work 
in  painting  was  put  aside,  and  he  threw  himself 
with  all  his  energy  to  reorganize  the  “  Brother- 
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hood  ”  into  a  firm  of  furniture-makers  and 
decorators.  Morris  had  at  last  found  an  activity 
that  would  absorb  all  his  great  vitality.  He 
would  combine  beauty  and  genuineness  with 
utility  in  household  things;  he  would  extend 
the  teaching  of  Ruskin  to  domestic  upholstery. 

In  April  1861  the  company  was  formed  as 
Morris,  Marshall,  Faulkner  and  Co.  There  were 
to  be  seven  partners:  Morris  himself;  Madox 
Brown,  to  whom  the  original  idea  was  largely 
due;  Rossetti,  whose  fiery  spirit  still  guided 
Morris;  Burne-Jones,  whose  stained-glass  win¬ 
dows  were  among  the  first  things  the  com¬ 
pany  produced;  Faulkner,  a  member  of  the 
Oxford  group,  who  kept  the  accounts  and  helped 
as  a  craftsman;  Philip  Webb,  the  designer  of 
Red  House,  whom  Morris  had  met  in  Street’s 
office;  and  Peter  Marshall,  a  friend  of  Madox 
Brown.  On  April  n  the  company  started 
operations  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  seven  pounds 
and  a  loan  (unsecured)  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  capital  was  cripplingly  small,  but  enthusiasm 
and  enterprise  were  unlimited.  Premises  were 
taken  at  8  Red  Lion  Square,  and  a  circular  was 
printed  stating  the  company’s  objects.  The  aim 
was  comprehensive  reform. 

The  growth  of  Decorative  Art  in  this  country,  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  English  Architects,  has  now  reached  a 
point  at  which  it  seems  desirable  that  Artists  of  reputa¬ 
tion  should  devote  their  time  to  it.  Although  no  doubt 
particular  instances  of  success  may  be  cited,  still  it  must 
be  generally  felt  that  attempts  of  this  kind  hitherto 
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have  been  crude  and  fragmentary.  .  .  .  The  Artists 
whose  names  appear  above  hope  by  association  to  do 
away  with  this  difficulty.  Having  among  their  number 
men  of  varied  qualifications,  they  will  be  able  to  under¬ 
take  any  species  of  decoration,  mural  or  otherwise,  from 
pictures,  properly  so  called,  down  to  the  consideration 
of  the  smallest  work  susceptible  of  art  beauty. 

Later  in  the  pamphlet  they  set  out  the  work 
they  are  prepared  to  undertake. 

I.  Mural  Decoration,  either  in  Pictures  or  in  Pat¬ 
tern  Work,  or  merely  in  the  arrangement  of  Colours, 
as  applied  to  dwelling  houses,  churches,  or  public 
buildings. 

II.  Carving  generally,  as  applied  to  Architecture. 

III.  Stained  Glass,  especially  with  reference  to  its 
harmony  with  Mural  Decoration. 

IV.  Metal  Work  in  all  its  branches,  including 
Jewellery. 

V.  Furniture,  either  depending  for  its  beauty  on  its 
own  design,  on  the  application  of  materials  hitherto 
overlooked,  or  on  its  conjunction  with  Figure  and 
Pattern  Printing.  Under  this  head  is  included  Em¬ 
broidery  of  all  kinds,  Stamped  Leather,  and  ornamental 
work  in  other  such  materials,  besides  every  article 
necessary  for  domestic  use. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  summarize  the 
development  of  Morris’s  activities  as  a  crafts¬ 
man.  Throughout  his  life  he  attempted  ex¬ 
tensions  of  his  work.  If  a  craft  were  too 
experimental  for  professional  work,  he  practised 
it  as  a  hobby  until  he  had  mastered  its  secrets. 
In  1 88 1,  when  the  firm  was  at  the  height  of  its 
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development,  a  list  of  activities  was  published 
which  shows  by  contrast  with  the  original 
pamphlet  the  new  crafts  which  had  been  under¬ 
taken.  The  following  is  the  list: 

(i)  Painted  glass  windows.  (2)  Arras  tapes¬ 
try  woven  in  the  high-warp  loom.  (3)  Car¬ 
pets.  (4)  Embroidery.  (5)  Tiles.  (6)  Furniture. 
(7)  General  house  decorations.  (8)  Printed 
cotton  goods.  (9)  Paper-hangings.  (10)  Figured 
woven  stuffs.  (11)  Furniture  velvets  and  cloths. 
(12)  Upholstery. 

The  firm  exhibited  at  the  exhibition  of  1862, 
and  the  notice  of  G.  F.  Bodley,  a  church  archi¬ 
tect,  was  attracted,  and  orders  obtained  for 
stained-glass  windows.  These  were  prepared 
from  designs  on  paper  by  Burne-Jones,  and  the 
actual  glass-work  executed  by  skilled  copyists 
under  the  supervision  of  Morris  himself.  Among 
the  Burne-Jones  windows  are  the  east  window 
of  All  Saints’  Church,  Cambridge,  and  windows 
in  the  Chapel  of  Jesus  College  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  One  of  the  firm’s  most  recent 
windows  is  that  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Sloane 
Street,  London.  Wallpapers  and  coverings 
were  among  the  early  developments.  The 
Trellis  pattern  was  completed  in  November  1862. 
The  Daisy  pattern,  though  designed  later,  was 
found  easier  to  produce  and  was  the  first  to 
appear  on  the  market.  Morris  then  developed 
the  series  which  includes,  among  many  others, 
the  Diaper,  Scroll,  Branch,  Marigold,  and 
Larkspur  patterns.  The  Daisy  remained  one  of 
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the  most  popular  of  the  Morris  papers,  and  there 
continued  a  consistent  and  considerable  demand 
for  it  from  the  public.  In  1867  Morris  had  an 
order  to  paper  the  dining-room  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  the  success  with  which 
this  was  executed  drew  public  attention  to  the 
work  of  the  firm.  The  Morris  papers  were  all 
as  elaborate  and  detailed  in  design  as  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  limitation  of  surface  and  of  the  use 
of  the  covering  rendered  possible.  Morris  has 
himself  described  the  principles  on  which  this 
section  of  his  work  was  based: 

I  think  the  real  way  to  deal  successfully  with  design¬ 
ing  for  paper-hangings  is  to  accept  their  mechanical 
nature  frankly,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  trap  of  trying 
to  make  your  paper  look  as  if  it  were  painted  by  hand. 
Here  is  the  place,  if  anywhere,  for  dots  and  lines  and 
hatchings:  mechanical  enrichment  is  of  the  first  neces¬ 
sity  in  it.  After  that  you  may  be  as  intricate  and 
elaborate  in  your  pattern  as  you  please  ;  nay,  the  more 
and  the  more  mysteriously  you  interweave  your  sprays 
and  stems  the  better  for  your  purpose. 

Carpets  and  chintzes  were  an  extension  into 
which  Morris  entered  with  enormous  enthusiasm. 
The  difficulty  here  was  not  in  design,  but  execu¬ 
tion.  Morris  found  that  the  work  of  professional 
dyers  was  entirely  unreliable,  and  yet  dyeing  was 
the  very  basis  of  all  textile  work.  A  plaintive 
note  occurs  in  one  of  his  letters  in  1875.  “  To¬ 

day  we  have  bad  accounts  of  another  set  of 
curtains  of  our  selling:  green  this  time,  dyed 
at  Lyons:  as  far  as  dyers  are  concerned  I  wish 
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the  days  of  Colbert  back  again :  it  was  red  last 
time  at  Tours.”  From  1875  he  established  his 
own  dyeing-vats,  and  undertook  his  own  dyeing 
work  with  increasing  success.  Chintzes,  though 
a  later  development  than  carpets,  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  firm’s  most  popular  undertakings. 
Many  people  who  could  not  afford  the  expensive 
paper-coverings  and  carpets  were  able  to  buy 
bright-coloured  pieces  of  chintz. 

In  all  branches  of  his  work  Morris  aimed  at  a 
thoroughness  of  workmanship  and  an  intelligent 
relationship  between  design  and  utility.  The 
success  of  his  own  enterprise  led  to  a  good  deal  of 
shoddy  and  meaningless  imitation  by  firms  whose 
aim  was  purely  commercial.  On  the  other  hand 
his  prestige  made  him  the  leader  of  younger 
craftsmen  and  artists.  Whatever  the  varying 
taste  of  successive  generations  may  think  of 
Morris’s  own  patterns  and  methods,  the  perma¬ 
nent  debt  will  be  due  to  him  that  he  brought 
artistic  thought  to  domestic  things,  the  due  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  a  beautiful  environment, 
a  concentration  on  “  the  lesser  arts  of  life.” 
The  younger  craftsmen  who  looked  to  Morris  as 
their  leader  formed  in  1884  the  Art  Workers’ 
Guild,  and  this  in  turn  led  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition. 

While  these  developments  remained  for  the 
future,  the  first  period  in  the  firm’s  life  was  a 
difficult  one.  The  company  was  a  considerable 
drain  on  Morris’s  capital ;  his  domestic  expenses 
were  increasing,  and  the  copper  mine  from  which 
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his  private  income  was  mainly  drawn  was  show¬ 
ing  diminishing  returns.  From  the  beginning 
the  success  of  the  firm  rested  with  Morris  alone, 
and  the  long  journey  from  the  Red  House  to 
Red  Lion  Square  was  beginning  seriously  to 
affect  his  health.  A  severe  illness  in  the  autumn 
of  1864  led  him  reluctantly  to  abandon  Red 
House  and  to  combine  a  home  and  workshops 
in  the  spacious  buildings  and  out-buildings  of 
a  house  in  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury.  The 
actual  move  was  delayed  until  1865.  In  the 
same  year  Morris  gained  the  services  of  a  very 
able  business  manager,  George  Warrington 
Taylor.  Morris  himself  had  throughout  been 
more  successful  in  the  crafts  than  in  commerce, 
and  Taylor’s  appearance  meant  a  definite 
financial  improvement.  As  soon  as  this  burden 
of  business  was  somewhat  removed  Morris 
turned  again  to  poetry,  and  the  next  years  are 
marked  with  feverish  and  yet  satisfying  poetical 
achievement. 


VI 

IN  “  The  Defence  of  Guenevere  ”  was  unlimited 
promise.  It  was,  however,  a  promise  that 
was  never  fulfilled.  Morris  did  other  things, 
some  of  them  among  the  most  outstanding  of 
the  century,  but  never  those  things  which  it 
seemed  from  “  The  Defence  of  Guenevere  ”  that 
he  might  do.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  precisely 
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what  mental  changes  Morris  underwent  at  the 
close  of  his  university  career.  To  his  mother 
he  presents  his  withdrawal  from  the  Church  as  a 
change  of  profession  rather  than  a  renunciation 
of  belief.  But  religious  interests  are  barred  out 
from  that  period  onward ;  they  are  seldom 
mentioned  by  Morris  himself ;  Mr  Mackail,  his 
biographer,  is  silent,  and  one  is  left  with  the 
statement  of  Bruce  Glasier  that  “  Morris  spoke 
of  himself  as  a  pagan  or  an  atheist,  but  never 
dogmatically  or  boastfully.”1  In  this  middle 
period,  too,  social  enthusiasms  which  the 
Birmingham  set  had  kindled  in  him  disappear. 
He  turns  away  from  the  central  problems  of  his 
age,  from  that  attempt  to  build  a  synthesis  of 
faith  which  occupied  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Carlyle,  and  Arnold.  In  practical  affairs  he  has 
found  sufficient  occupation  in  attempting  to 
remedy  a  single  defect  in  the  taste  of  his  time. 
In  poetry  he  moves  away  from  the  feverish  in¬ 
tensity  of  Rossetti,  and  from  Browning’s  com¬ 
plex  study  of  character  to  a  simpler,  more  placid 
method  of  story-telling.  He  joins  the  stream 
which  is  in  revolt  against  its  age,  the  seekers  of 
an  Earthly  Paradise,  an  idealized  medievalism, 
islands  of  contentment,  away  from  the  turmoil 
of  his  time,  renouncing  the  vision  of  bitterness 
and  tragedy  and  the  fullness  of  life  revealed  to 
him  in  ‘‘The  Defence  of  Guenevere. ”  But 
behind  all  the  furniture-making  in  life  and  the 
Earthly  Paradise  ideal  in  poetry  Morris’s  spirit 
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broods  unquietly  over  the  darker  vision  of  things. 
He  has  himself  recounted  an  incident1  which 
serves  as  a  symbol  of  this  central  period  of  his 
life. 

Look  you,  as  I  sit  at  my  work  at  home,  which  is 
at  Hammersmith,  close  to  the  river,  I  often  hear  go  past 
the  window  some  of  that  ruffianism  of  which  a  good 
deal  has  been  said  in  the  papers  of  late,  and  has  been 
said  before  at  recurring  periods.  As  I  hear  the  yells 
and  shrieks  and  all  the  degradation  cast  on  the  glorious 
tongue  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  as  I  see  the  brutal 
reckless  faces  and  figures  go  past  me,  it  rouses  the  reck¬ 
lessness  and  brutality  in  me  also,  and  fierce  wrath  takes 
possession  of  me,  till  I  remember,  as  I  hope  I  mostly  do, 
that  it  was  my  good  luck  only  of  being  born  respectable 
and  rich  that  has  put  me  on  this  side  of  the  window 
among  delightful  books  and  lovely  works  of  art,  and 
not  on  the  other  side,  in  the  empty  street,  the  drink- 
steeped  liquor  shops,  and  the  foul  degraded  lodgings. 

For  this  middle  period  he  remained  with  the 
beautiful  things  within  the  window,  dimly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  shapes  outside.  A  time  came  when 
the  window  was  broken  and  Morris  identified 
himself  with  the  life  outside;  it  was  the  hour  of 
Sigurd  and  socialism. 

Between  the  middle-period  poetry  and  “  The 
Defence  of  Guenevere  ”  there  lies  a  number  of 
fragments,  “  Scenes  from  the  Fall  of  Troy,” 
planned  by  Morris  as  early  as  1857, but  never  com¬ 
pleted.  He  deals  for  the  first  time  with  a  classical 
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theme,  but  as  later  in  “  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Jason  ”  and  in  the  classical  poems  of  “  The 
Earthly  Paradise  ”  he  treats  the  classical  in 
the  manner  of  the  medieval.  “  Troy,”  as  Mr 
Mackail  has  written,  “is  to  his  imagination  a 
town  exactly  like  Bruges  or  Chartres,  spired  and 
gabled,  red-roofed,  filled  with  towers  and  swing¬ 
ing  bells.  The  Trojan  princes  go  out,  like 
knights  in  Froissart,  to  tilt  at  the  barriers.” 
Morris  redresses  the  classical  incidents  freely 
for  his  own  purposes ;  Achilles  traps  Hector  with 
an  ambush  in  a  way  which  the  Achilles  of 
Homer  would  have  scorned.  The  brutality  of 
war  stares  out  frbm  these  poems  without  any 
of  the  glamour  which  brightened  it  in  “  The 
Defence  of  Guenevere.”  The  fear  of  death,  the 
constant  motive  of  Morris’s  poetry,  is  felt  here 
in  its  most  oppressive  form.  Life,  deceived  of 
happiness  by  war,  dulled  finally  to  extinction — 
that  is  the  vision  which  fills  these  brief  frag¬ 
ments.  Helen  voices  it  as  she  arms  Paris,  while 
they  are  both  standing  on  a  lonely  part  of  the 
walls  of  Troy. 

“  Shall  I  say,  Paris,  that  my  heart  is  faint, 

And  my  head  sick  ?  I  grow  afraid  of  death : 

The  Gods  are  all  against  us,  and  some  day 
The  long  black  ships  rowed  equal  on  each  side 
Shall  throng  the  Trojan  bay,  and  I  shall  walk 
From  off  the  green  earth  to  the  straining  ship; 
Cold  Agamemnon  with  his  sickly  smile 
Shall  go  before  me,  and  behind  shall  go 
My  old  chain  Menelaus:  we  shall  sit 
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Under  the  deck  amid  the  oars,  and  hear 
From  day  to  day  their  wretched  measured  beat 
Against  the  washing  surges;  they  shall  sit 
There  in  that  twilight,  with  their  faces  turned 
Away  from  mine,  and  we  shall  say  no  word; 

And  I  shall  be  too  sick  at  heart  to  sing, 

Though  the  rough  dirt-grimed  mariners  may  sing 
Through  all  their  weariness  their  rowing-song 
Of  Argo  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  Her 
That  made  and  marred  them  all  in  a  short  while, 

As  any  potter  might  do  with  his  clay, 

Medea  the  Colchian.” 

The  mood  of  tragedy  expresses  itself  here 
as  resignation  to  Fate  rather  than  a  spirited 
if  desperate  conflict.  The  helplessness  which 
underlies  the  calm  is  seen  in  Cassandra’s  quiet, 
tense  speech  as  she  attempts  to  save  Hector 
from  his  death. 

“Come  here,  Andromache,  and  lay  your  hand 
Upon  his  breast,  your  child  before  his  feet, 

And  I  will  always  hold  him  by  the  hand; 

Priam  and  Hecuba,  come  here  and  kneel 
And  pray  your  son  to  spare  you,  and  you  lords 
Whose  blood  is  old  and  calm,  make  you  a  hedge 
And  stop  him;  verily  now  I  do  not  rave, 

For  if  he  meet  Achilles  he  shall  die.” 

If  that  was  life,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that 
Morris  fled  from  it  to  his  guarded  Palace  of 
Art,  his  Earthly  Paradise  of  pleasantness  and 
placidity  ? 

This  underlying  mood  of  v/ithdrawal  from 
life  must  be  realized  if  the  whole  structure  of 
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“The  Earthly  Paradise  ”  is  to  be  understood. 
Morris  estimates  justly  his  own  relationship  to 
poetry  and  life  in  the  prefatory  verses. 

Of  Heaven  or  Hell  I  have  no  power  to  sing, 

I  cannot  ease  the  burden  of  your  fears, 

Or  make  quick-coming  death  a  little  thing, 

Or  bring  again  the  pleasure  of  past  years, 

Nor  for  my  words  shall  ye  forget  your  tears, 

Or  hope  again  for  aught  that  I  can  say, 

The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

But  rather,  when  aweary  of  your  mirth, 

From  full  hearts  still  unsatisfied  ye  sigh, 

And,  feeling  kindly  unto  all  the  earth, 

Grudge  every  minute  as  it  passes  by, 

Made  the  more  mindful  that  the  sweet  days  die — - 
Remember  me  a  little  then  I  pray, 

The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

The  heavy  trouble,  the  bewildering  care 
That  weighs  us  down  who  live  and  earn  our  bread, 
These  idle  verses  have  no  power  to  bear; 

So  let  me  sing  of  names  remembered, 

Because  they,  living  not,  can  ne’er  be  dead, 

Or  long  time  take  their  memory  quite  away 
From  us  poor  singers  of  an  empty  day. 

Dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out  of  my  due  time, 

Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight  ? 

Let  it  suffice  me  that  my  murmuring  rhyme 
Beats  with  light  wing  against  the  ivory  gate, 

Telling  a  tale  not  too  importunate 
To  those  who  in  the  sleepy  region  stay, 

Lulled  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

E 
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Folk  say,  a  wizard  to  a  northern  king 
At  Christmas-tide  such  wondrous  things  did  show, 
That  through  one  window  men  beheld  the  spring, 
And  through  another  saw  the  summer  glow, 

And  through  a  third  the  fruited  vines  a-row, 

While  still,  unheard,  but  in  its  wonted  way, 

Piped  the  drear  wind  of  that  December  day. 

So  with  this  Earthly  Paradise  it  is, 

If  ye  will  read  aright,  and  pardon  me, 

Who  strive  to  build  a  shadowy  isle  of  bliss 
Midmost  the  beating  of  the  steely  sea, 

Where  tossed  about  all  hearts  of  men  must  be; 
Whose  ravening  monsters  mighty  men  shall  slay, 
Not  the  poor  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

Poetry  is  here  described  not  as  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  life,  but  as  a  narcotic  soothing  the  pain  of 
life,  like  Hamlet’s  talk  on  temperance  on  the 
battlements  of  Elsinore — matter  that  hides  the 
disturbed  content  of  the  mind  within.  Such  is 
Morris’s  interpretation  of  his  own  spirit  ;  and 
the  poem  itself  consists  of  twenty-four  stories 
with  a  dramatic  prologue,  recounted  with  the 
memory  of  that  mood  consistently  before  him. 
The  whole  work  was  completed  and  published 
between  1868  and  1870. 

The  prologue  gives  the  setting.  Morris  at 
once  removes  himself  from  the  hated  nineteenth 
century  to  his  much  beloved  fourteenth. 

Forget  six  counties  overhung  with  smoke, 

Forget  the  snorting  steam  and  piston  stroke, 
Forget  the  spreading  of  the  hideous  town; 

Think  rather  of  the  pack-horse  on  the  down, 
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And  dream  of 'London,  small  and  white  and  clean, 
The  clear  Thames  bordered  by  its  gardens  green ; 
Think,  that  below  bridge  the  green  lapping  waves 
Smite  some  few  keels  that  bear  Levantine  staves, 
Cut  from  the  yew  wood  on  the  burnt-up  hill, 

And  pointed  jars  that  Greek  hands  toiled  to  fill, 

And  treasured  scanty  spice  from  some  far  sea, 
Florence  gold  cloth,  and  Ypres  napery, 

And  cloth  of  Bruges  and  hogsheads  of  Guienne; 
While  nigh  the  thronged  wharf  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s 
pen 

Moves  over  bills  of  lading — mid  such  times 
Shall  dwell  the  hollow  puppets  of  my  rhymes. 

The  locality  of  his  story  is  “  a  nameless  city 
in  a  distant  sea.”  The  inhabitants  are  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  have  lived 
uncontaminated  by  other  influences  within  their 
city.  In  the  porch  of  their  council-house  re¬ 
main  the  traces  of  their  older  civilization : 

Images  of  gold, 

Gods  of  the  nations  who  dwelt  anciently 
About  the  borders  of  the  Grecian  sea. 

To  the  island  has  come  a  group  of  seamen, 
wanderers  from  Norway.  Their  spokesman 
knows  something  of  the  Grecian  tongue,  for  his 
father  had  once  gone  to  Byzantium,  and  there 
married  and  begot  him.  Through  him  Morris 
describes  the  adventures  which  have  brought 
the  wanderers  at  last  to  the  island.  As  a  boy  he 
had  lived  in  the  East,  and  when  he  returned  to 
the  North  Norway  had  seemed  to  him  a  mean 
country,  and  he  dreamed  of  the  heroic  times,  “  of 
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Asgard’s  day.”  Within  his  house  there  lived 
Nicholas,  a  Breton  squire, 

Whose  father  driven  forth 
By  Charles  of  Blois,  found  shelter  in  the  north. 

Nicholas  knows  of  times  before  Asgard’s  and 
of  dreamlands  more  wonderful  than  anything 
in  the  North,  and  it  is  he  who  gives  the  promise 
of  an  Earthly  Paradise,  where  death  is  not,  and 
happiness  is  perpetual. 

He,  counting  Asgard  but  a  new-told  thing, 

Yet  spoke  of  gardens  ever  blossoming 
Across  the  western  sea  where  none  grew  old, 

E’en  as  the  books  at  Micklegarth  had  told, 

And  said  moreover  that  an  English  knight 
Had  had  the  Earthly  Paradise  in  sight, 

And  heard  the  songs  of  those  that  dwelt  therein, 

But  entered  not,  being  hindered  by  his  sin. 

Shortly,  so  much  of  this  and  that  he  said 
That  in  my  heart  the  sharp  barb  entered, 

And  like  real  life  would  empty  stories  seem, 

And  life  from  day  to  day  an  empty  dream. 

Laurence,  a  Swabian  priest,  an  alchemist, 
adds  to  Nicholas’s  stories,  and  so  the  three  con¬ 
fer.  Meanwhile  pestilence  has  fallen  on  Norway ; 
many  are  dying  ;  the  air  is  heavy  with  the 
stillness  of  death. 

It  was  a  bright  September  afternoon, 

The  parched-up  beech-trees  would  be  yellowing 
soon  ; 

The  yellow  flowers  grown  deeper  with  the  sun 
Were  letting  fall  their  petals  one  by  one  ; 
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No  wind  there  was,  a  haze  was  gathering  o’er 
The  furthest  bound  of  the  faint  yellow  shore  ; 

And  in  the  oily  waters  of  the  bay 
Scarce  moving  aught  some  fisher-cobbles  lay,1 
And  all  seemed  peace;  and  had  been  peace  indeed 
But  that  we  young  men  of  our  life  had  need, 

And  to  our  listening  ears  a  sound  was  borne 
That  made  the  sunlight  wretched  and  forlorn — 

The  heavy  tolling  of  the  minster  bell ; 

And  nigher  yet  a  tinkling  sound  did  tell 
That  through  the  streets  they  bore  our  Saviour 
Christ 

By  dying  lips  in  anguish  to  be  kissed. 

Nicholas  suggests  that  the  time  is  propitious 
for  them  to  start  from  Norway  in  quest  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise. 

“  Setting  your  faces  to  undreamed  delight, 
Turning  your  backs  unto  this  troublous  hell.  ” 

They  raise  what  men  they  can  and  set  out. 
Nicholas  brings  with  him  a  maiden,  Kirstin 
Erling.  Their  course  lies  toward  the  English 
Channel  and  then 

“  Within  the  landless  waters  of  the  west, 

But  still  a  little  to  the  southward  steer.” 

Edward  III  is  at  war  with  France  and  has  said 
that  he  will  capture  all  the  ships  he  can.  The 
wanderers  meet  the  English  king  and  his  fleet 
and  are  commanded  to  surrender,  but  Nicholas, 
the  Breton,  tells  King  Edward  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  of  the  crew,  of  the  aim  of  their  voyage, 
and  adds  that  his  own  father  was  driven  from 
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home  by  Edward’s  enemies,  the  cruel  French. 
Edward  listens  to  the  whole  story,  and  in  a 
generous  mood  allows  the  adventurers  to  pass. 

“  Farewell,  it  yet  may  hap  that  I  a  king 
Shall  be  remembered  but  by  this  one  thing, 

That  on  the  morn  before  ye  crossed  the  sea 
Ye  gave  and  took  in  common  talk  with  me.” 

They  sail  west  for  eleven  days  without  sight 
of  land,  the  weather  stormy,  the  ships  tempest- 
torn,  they  themselves  despondent.  They  have 
the  courage  to  push  on  until  seaweed  and  birds 
and  wood-drift,  presages  of  land,  meet  them,  and 
last  a  sail  and  the  sight  of  land  itself.  Perhaps 
that  land  is  the  Earthly  Paradise  !  “I  ran,” 
says  the  wanderer  who  tells  the  story, 

And  cried  aloud  like  to  a  drunken  man 
Words  without  meaning,  whereof  none  took  heed, 
For  all  across  the  yellow  beach  made  speed 
To  roll  among  the  fair  flowers  and  the  grass. 

All  that  is  visible  of  this  new  country  is  the 
shore-land  ;  the  rest  is  a  thick  beech-wood. 
Into  this  the  wanderers  cut  their  way,  only  to 
find  it  very  different  from  their  dreamland. 

On  either  hand 

Uprose  the  trunks,  with  underwood  entwined 
Making  one  thicket,  thorny,  dense  and  blind ; 
Where  with  our  axes,  labouring  half  the  day, 

We  scarcely  made  some  half  a  rod  of  way ; 
Therefore,  we  left  that  place  and  tried  again, 

Yea,  many  times,  but  yet  was  all  in  vain ; 
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So  to  the  ships  we  went,  when  we  had  been 
A  long  way  in  our  arms,  nor  yet  had  seen 
A  sign  of  man,  but  as  for  living  things, 

Gay  birds  with  many-coloured  crests  and  wings, 
Conies  anigh  the  beach,  and  while  we  hacked 
Within  the  wood,  grey  serpents,  yellow-backed, 

And  monstrous  lizards  ;  yea,  and  one  man  said 
That  midst  the  thorns  he  saw  a  dragon’s  head; 

And  keeping  still  his  eyes  on  it  he  felt 
For  a  stout  shaft  he  had  within  his  belt; 

But  just  as  he  had  got  it  to  the  string 
And  drawn  his  hand  aback,  the  loathly  thing 
Vanished  away,  and  how  he  could  not  tell. 

They  climb  a  hill  so  that  they  may  view  the 
island,  and  two-thirds  up  discover  a  shrine.  As 
they  enter  a  vision  of  horror  meets  them,  a  god 
of  gold,  surrounded  by  corpses  in  chaplets  of 
gold. 

For  two-thirds  up  the  hill  we  reached  a  space 
Levelled  by  man’s  hand  in  the  mountain’s  face, 

And  there  a  rude  shrine  stood,  of  unhewn  stones 
Both  walls  and  roof,  with  a  great  heap  of  bones 
Piled  up  outside  it  :  there  awhile  we  stood 
In  doubt,  for  something  there  made  cold  our  blood, 
Till  brother  Laurence,  with  a  whispered  word, 
Crossed  himself  thrice,  and  drawing  forth  his  sword 
Entered  alone,  but  therewith  presently 
From  the  inside  called  out  aloud  to  me 
To  follow,  so  I  trembling,  yet  went  in 
To  that  abode  of  unknown  monstrous  sin, 

And  others  followed  :  therein  could  we  see, 

Amidst  the  gloom  by  peering  steadily, 

An  altar  of  rough  stones,  and  over  it 
We  saw  a  god  of  yellow  metal  sit, 
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A  cubit  long,  which  Laurence  with  his  tongue 
Had  touched  and  found  pure  gold  ;  withal  there 
hung 

Against  the  wall  men’s  bodies  brown  and  dry, 
Which  gaudy  rags  of  raiment  wretchedly 
Did  wrap  about,  and  all  their  heads  were  wreathed 
With  golden  chaplets ;  and  meanwhile  we  breathed 
A  heavy,  faint  and  sweet  spice-laden  air, 

As  though  that  incense  late  were  scattered  there. 

Later,  natives  of  the  land  explain  to  them  that 
it  is  here  that  the  kings  of  the  country  are  buried. 
The  people  dwelling  in  this  land  of  concealed 
evils  receive  them  kindly,  but  again  they  depart 
to  continue  their  quest. 

On  another  shore  they  are  attacked  at  night, 
and  some  are  killed,  including  Kirstin  Erling, 
the  maiden  whom  Nicholas  brought  with  him. 
A  third  landing  brings  them  among  people  who 
are  uncivilized  but  mild.  A  few  of  the  crew, 
tired  of  the  quest,  are  prepared  to  join  in  the 
simple,  barbarous  life  of  these  people  ;  the  rest 
seek  beyond  the  mountains  some  vague  promise 
of  the  Earthly  Paradise.  But  terror  awaits  them 
in  a  race  of  cannibals,  and  their  minds  grow 
desperate  with  these  continued  failures. 

So  with  the  failing  of  our  hoped  delight 
We  grew  to  be  like  devils  :  then  I  knew 
At  my  own  cost,  what  each  man  cometh  to 
When  every  pleasure  from  his  life  is  gone 
And  hunger  and  desire  of  life  alone 
That  still  beget  dull  rage  and  bestial  fears, 

Like  gnawing  serpents  through  the  world  he  bears. 
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The  perilous  futility  of  this  journey  to  the 
mountainous  lands  leads  them  back  to  their 
starting-place.  Again  they  set  sail,  this  time 
to  land  among  a  people  richly  adorned  with  gold, 
who  do  them  great  honour  and  whose  king  bows 
down  before  them.  For  a  time  they  rest  happily 
here,  and  then  the  memory  of  the  quest  returns. 

Two  gates  unto  the  road  of  life  there  are, 

And  to  the  happy  youth  both  seem  afar, 

Both  seem  afar  ;  so  far  the  past  one  seems, 

The  gate  of  birth,  made  dim  with  many  dreams, 
Bright  with  remembered  hopes,  beset  with  flowers; 
So  far  it  seems  he  cannot  count  the  hours 
That  to  this  midway  path  have  led  him  on 
Where  every  joy  of  life  now  seemeth  won — 

So  far,  he  thinks  not  of  the  other  gate, 

Within  whose  shade  the  ghosts  of  dead  hopes 
wait 

To  call  upon  him  as  he  draws  anear, 

Despoiled,  alone,  and  dull  with  many  a  fear: 

“  Where  is  thy  work  ?  how  little  thou  hast  done; 
Where  are  thy  friends  ?  why  art  thou  so  alone  ?  ”  .  .  . 
And  so  with  us  it  was,  when  youth  twice  won 
Now  for  the  second  time  had  passed  away, 

And  we  unwitting  were  grown  old  and  grey, 

And  one  by  one,  the  death  of  some  dear  friend, 
Some  cherished  hope,  brought  to  a  troublous  end 
Our  joyous  life;  as  in  a  dawn  of  June 
The  lover,  dreaming  of  the  brown  bird’s  tune 
And  longing  lips  unto  his  own  brought  near, 

Wakes  up  the  crashing  thunder-peal  to  hear. 

So,  sirs,  when  this  world’s  pleasures  came  to 
nought, 

Not  upon  God  we  set  our  wayward  thought, 
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But  on  the  folly  our  own  hearts  had  made  ; 

Once  more  the  stories  of  the  past  we  weighed 
With  what  we  hitherto  had  found  ;  once  more 
We  longed  to  be  by  some  unknown  far  shore. 

A  young  stranger  encourages  them  with  the 
report  that  he  has  actually  come  from  the 
Earthly  Paradise.  They  set  out  with  this  guide 
for  a  land  which  on  arrival  looks  like  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  their  dream. 

We  reached  the  well-built  marble  quays  at  last, 
Crowded  with  folk,  and  in  the  front  of  these 
There  stood  our  guide,  decked  out  with  braveries, 
Holding  his  feeble  brother  by  the  hand; 

Then  speechless,  trembling,  did  we  now  take  land, 
Leaving  all  woes  behind  ;  but  when  our  feet 
The  happy  soil  of  that  blest  land  did  meet, 

Fast  fell  our  tears,  as  on  a  July  day 

The  thunder-shower  falls  pattering  on  the  way, 

And  certes  some  one  we  desired  to  bless, 

But  scarce  knew  whom  midst  all  our  thankfulness. 

Now  the  crowd  opened,  and  an  ordered  band 
Of  youths  and  damsels,  flowering  boughs  in  hand, 
Came  forth  to  meet  us,  just  as  long  ago, 

When  first  we  won  some  rest  from  pain  and  woe, 
Except  that  now  eld  chained  not  anyone, 

No  man  was  wrinkled  but  ourselves  alone, 

But  smooth  and  beautiful,  bright-eyed  and  glad, 
Were  all  we  saw,  in  fair  thin  raiment  clad 
Fit  for  the  sunny  place. 

They  are  taken  to  a  strange  chamber  filled 
with  the  grotesque  and  irresponsible  shapes  of 
dreams. 
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So  now  we  came  into  the  lowest  hall, 

A  mighty  way  across  from  wall  to  wall, 

Where  carven  pillars  held  a  gold  roof  up, 

And  silver  walls  fine  as  an  Indian  cup, 

With  figures  monstrous  as  a  dream  were  wrought; 
And  under  foot  the  floor  beyond  all  thought 
Was  wonderful,  for  like  the  tumbling  sea 
Beset  with  monsters  did  it  seem  to  be  ; 

But  in  the  midst  a  pool  of  ruddy  gold 
Caught  in  its  waves  a  glittering  fountain  cold, 

And  through  the  bright  shower  of  its  silver  spray 
Dimly  we  saw  the  high-raised  dais,  gay 
With  wondrous  hangings,  for  high  up  and  small 
The  windows  were  within  the  dreamlike  hall  ; 
Betwixt  the  pillars  wandered  damsels  fair 
Crooning  low  songs,  or  filling  all  the  air 
With  incense  wafted  to  strange  images 
That  made  us  tremble,  since  we  saw  in  these 
The  devils  unto  whom  we  now  must  cry 
Ere  we  begin  our  new  felicity  : 

Nathless  no  altars  did  we  see  but  one 

Which  dimly  from  before  the  dais  shone 

Built  of  green  stone,  with  horns  of  copper  bright. 

Here  by  guile  they  are  disarmed  and  dressed 
in  rich  vestments;  but  instead  of  the  fulfilment 
of  their  desire  a  troop  of  old  grey  men  approach 
to  tell  them  that  decay  must  come  to  them  too, 
and  that  they  are  to  rest  in  these  chambers  until 
death.  A  war  that  arises  in  that  land  gives 
them  the  chance  to  escape,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Nicholas,  who  dies,  they  all  succeed  in 
their  flight. 

So  they  come,  old,  disillusioned  men,  to  the  land 
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of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks  :  and 
each  month  the  old  men  of  the  island  and  the  old 
men  of  the  quest  tell  each  other  two  tales,  and 
the  twenty-four  tales  told  thus  within  a  year  form 
the  central  part  of  “The  Earthly  Paradise.” 

From  this  narrative  account  of  the  prologue 
we  return  to  the  discussion  of  its  relation  to  the 
mood  and  structure  of  the  whole  poem.  The 
prologue  is  the  only  piece  of  sustained  narrative 
written  by  Morris  after  “  The  Defence  of 
Guenevere  ”  in  which  he  invented  the  incidents. 
In  all  the  rest  of  his  narrative  he  relies  for  the 
basis  of  his  story  upon  some  traditional  theme. 
Here  in  the  prologue,  where  everything  is  his, 
the  landscape  is  covered  with  the  black,  brood¬ 
ing  visions  of  troubled  dreams — gold-chapleted 
corpses;  grim,  dusky  tribes  of  man-eaters ;  dim 
chambers  where  the  half-light  reveals  unshapely 
horrors.  It  is  from  this  that  we  emerge  to  the 
bright,  easy-moving  stories  of  the  main  poem. 
The  contrast  is  unconsciously  symbolic  of 
Morris’s  own  mind — the  vision  of  his  own 
troubled  times  rejected  in  these  middle  years  for 
pleasurable  occupations. 

The  prologue  in  its  present  form  represents 
Morris’s  second  version.  The  first  version  has 
been  published  by  Miss  May  Morris  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  volume  of  the  “  Collected  Works.”  The 
idea  of  the  quest  is  present  in  this  first  draft, 
but  the  adventures  met  on  the  way  are  different. 
The  same  mood  of  misfortune,  where  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  pleasure  leads  to  dangers  and  horror, 
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is  present  here.  Morris  in  this  first  version  de¬ 
scribes  in  one  of  these  grim  pictures  the  return 
to  the  ship  of  one  of  the  crew. 

But  as  they  spoke  a  certain  one 

Came  towards  us  between  bush  and  bush 

Out  from  the  forest  to  the  sun, 

Holding  a  basket  made  of  rush. 

Thereto  his  hair  was  white  as  snow 
And  bent  he  walked  as  if  with  pain, 

Yet  as  he  neared  us,  did  we  know 
Our  fellow  John  the  Long  again 

Who  went  from  us  both  young  and  fair 
And  merry-hearted,  a  stout  man, 

Broad-shouldered  and  with  yellow  hair: 
Half-dead  he  stood  there  bent  and  wan. 

We  pressed  around  him,  but  he  said 
No  word,  but  stooping  opened  wide 

The  rushen  basket,  then  as  dead 

Our  hearts  grew,  when  we  saw  inside 

The  heads  of  our  two  fellows  lie 
Bloody  and  cut  off  at  the  neck  ; 

Then  straight  some  cried  out  angrily 
To  have  him  forthwith  to  the  deck. 

In  another  incident  the  seamen  watch  a  weird 
sacrifice  in  which  naked  maidens  are  tied  to 
brazen  chairs  and  allowed  to  be  attacked  by 
lions.  One  does  not  regret  that  Morris  grew  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  this  first  draft. 

Apart  from  the  texture  of  incident  there  were 
prosodic  reasons  for  redrafting  the  prologue. 
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The  first  version  is  in  a  simple  metre  adapted  for 
a  lay  (octosyllabic  quatrains,  riming  alternately); 
the  second  in  heroic  couplets.  Possibly  Morris 
found  the  narrative  too  long  and  detailed  for 
ballad  metre,  the  brevity  of  the  lines  and  the 
frequency  of  the  rimes  holding  up  the  sense. 

Ah  must  we  tell  our  tale  again 
This  once !  and  still  we  pray  you,  Sirs, 

Once  only  now!  So  had  we  fain 
Forget  it  for  these  last  few  years. 

The  meaning  could  be  comfortably  condensed 
into  a  heroic  couplet,  but  for  the  sake  of  rimes 
and  verse  pattern  it  becomes  diffused  over  a 
whole  stanza.  Morris  attempts  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  by  running  the  sense  over  from  one 
line  to  another : 

Landward  a  fairer  place  than  all 
They  yet  had  seen,  a  fair  green  plain 
With  trees  and  streams,  yet  like  a  wall 
Far  off  the  mountains  rose  again. 

Frequent  use  of  this  device,  however,  destroys 
the  melody  of  the  verse.  The  rime  scheme,  too, 
leads  Morris  to  frequent  weak  rimes,  which 
trouble  the  melody : 

But  as  they  stooped  by  the  full  brook 
And  drank  great  drafts  upon  their  knees, 

Or  down  from  off  the  fair  trees  shook 
Pomegranates,  and  great  oranges. 

The  ballad  metre  as  Morris  uses  it  grows  at 
times  too  reminiscent  of  Coleridge’s  “  Rime  of 
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the  Ancient  Mariner.  ’  ’  Something  of  Coleridge ’s 
creation  of  wonder  and  magic  is  captured  in  the 
following  stanzas: 

And  this  we  thought  a  marvellous  thing, 

That  being  fresh  landed  from  the  sea 
No  man  said  aught  of  marketing, 

Or  asked  us  what  the  news  might  be. 

And  in  the  ships  in  like  manner 
The  folk  moved  neither  more  nor  less  ; 

There  stood  the  master-mariner 
Beside  the  helm  all  motionless. 

These  glimpses  of  the  atmosphere  of  “  The 
Ancient  Mariner  ”  would  deprive  the  narrative 
of  its  reality.  “The  Ancient  Mariner”  leaves 
us  in  a  world  where  the  reason  has  to  be  sus¬ 
pended,  but  while  we  listen  captivated  to  his  own 
story  of  adventure  in  strange  Northern  seas  we 
would  not  be  prepared  to  hear  from  such  a  fan¬ 
tastic  and  ghostly  narrator  the  tale  of  Perseus 
or  Atalanta  or  Psyche. 

Morris  in  the  ‘  ‘  Envoi  ”  to  “  The  Earthly  Para¬ 
dise  ”  acknowledges  his  debt  to  Chaucer,  and 
the  idea  of  drawing  a  group  of  people  together 
and  then  letting  them  tell  each  other  stories  was 
probably  due  to  Chaucer’s  “  Canterbury  Tales.” 
But  Chaucer’s  “  Prologue  ”  differs  vitally  from 
Morris’s.  Chaucer  describes  his  company  one 
after  the  other. 

Er  that  I  ferther  in  this  tale  pace, 

Me  thynketh  it  accordaunt  to  resoun 
To  telle  yow  al  the  condicioun 
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Of  ech  of  hem,  so  as  it  semed  me, 

And  whiche  they  weren  and  of  what  degree 

And  eek  in  what  array  that  they  were  inne. 

You  know  their  appearances,  their  clothes,  and 
their  grooming,  their  manners  and  foibles  and 
vanities,  and  the  very  diversity  of  these  is  used 
to  colour  and  vary  the  tales.  Now  you  have  not 
merely  seen  Morris’s  men,  but  followed  them 
through  a  long  experience  until  you  know  them 
all  to  be  men  of  one  mood,  wearied  and  dis¬ 
illusioned.  While  “The  Canterbury  Tales” 
pass  from  tragedy  and  pathos  to  humour  and 
bawdy,  “  The  Earthly  Paradise  ”  is  of  a  single 
texture  throughout,  and  the  descriptive  passages 
between  the  stories  seem  to  insist  upon  this 
essential  sameness  of  mood.  The  weird  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  wanderers  give  the  whole  piece  its 
air  of  remoteness,  which  has  been  sensed  without 
analysis  by  many  readers.  Morris  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  mentions  an  old  man  whose  speech  seems, 
“  Like  an  old  dream,  dreamed  in  another  dream,” 
and  it  is  through  some  such  hazes,  far  removed 
from  the  waking  world,  that  the  vast  structure 
of  “The  Earthly  Paradise”  arises,  informed 
throughout  by  a  diffused  beauty  peculiarly  its 
own.  The  setting  of  the  poem  allows  Morris, 
however,  to  draw  stories  from  widely  different 
sources.  The  fourteenth-century  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  know  classical  tales,  but 
naturally  tell  them  in  a  medieval  manner,  and 
that,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  “  Scenes  from 
the  Fall  of  Troy,”  was  Morris’s  own  method. 
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The  wanderers  themselves  come  from  Norway, 
and  so  Morris  was  free  to  make  use  of  the  old 
Norse  legends,  which  he  was  soon  to  love  above 
all  else.  Laurence,  the  Swabian,  has  read  the 
medieval  chronicles,  and  there  come  in  with  him 
the  stories  which  drifted  in  the  Middle  Ages  from 
country  to  country  by  the  unifying  Latin  tradi¬ 
tion.  Rolf,  the  speaker  of  the  prologue,  had 
heard  in  his  youth  at  Byzantium  the  stories  of 
“The  Arabian  Nights.”  Nicholas,  the  Breton, 
dies  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  but  the  story  of 
Ogier  the  Dane  from  a  French  source  comes 
from  him  at  second-hand.  Such  is  the  vast 
body  of  legend  upon  which  Morris  bases  his 
poetry.  He  rejects  much  ;  the  Arthurian 
legend,  so  prominent  in  “  The  Defence  of 
Guenevere,”  is  now  untouched;  perhaps,  as  we 
have  suggested,  Tennyson  had  the  Victorian 
monopoly  of  it  ;  Oriental  tales,  too,  are  absent 
except  for  the  “  Arabian  Nights  ”  story  of  “  The 
Man  who  Never  Laughed  Again.” 

Morris  worked  at  many  more  tales  than  those 
which  actually  appeared  in  the  finished  poem. 
The  redressing  of  Greek  subjects  seems  first 
to  have  attracted  him,  and  “  Cupid  and  Psyche,” 
one  of  the  most  memorable  stories  in  the  finished 
collection,  was  probably  the  first  to  be  written. 
Morris  then  worked  at  two  other  classical  stories, 
“  The  Tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  ”  and  “  The 
Quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece.”  The  first  was 
completed,  fair-copied  for  the  printers,  and  then 
rejected  as.“t°°  weighty  ”  for  the  “Earthly 
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Paradise”  scheme.1  “The  Quest”  grew  as  Morris 
elaborated  its  detail,  until  he  found  that  he  had 
written  a  poem  far  too  lengthy  for  insertion  in 
“  The  Earthly  Paradise.”  A  story  of  seventeen 
books,  it  was  long  enough  for  separate  publica¬ 
tion,  and  in  June  1867  was  issued  under  the 
title  of  “  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason.”  The 
success  of  the  poem  was  immediate,  and  a  second 
edition  was  published  in  December.  Morris  was 
so  encouraged  by  this  public  recognition,  which 
had  been  markedly  absent  on  the  appearance  of 
“  The  Defence  of  Guenevere,”  that  he  returned 
to  pursue  the  “  Earthly  Paradise  ”  design  with 
increased  zest.  Contemporary  critical  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  poem,  though  enthusiastic,  was,  how¬ 
ever,  in  many  ways  misconceived,  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  poem  as  a  separate  piece  isolated 
it  from  the  “  Earthly  Paradise  ”  design,  which 
interprets  its  method  and  mood.  Particularly 
the  medieval  refashioning  of  the  poem  was  ob¬ 
scure  without  the  medieval  spokesman  telling  the 
tale.  Consequently  the  poem  has  here 2  been 
considered  along  with  the  other  poems  of  “  The 
Earthly  Paradise.” 

Of  the  stories  in  “The  Earthly  Paradise” 
itself  twelve  are  of  classical  origin,  twelve 
medieval.  Interest  at  first  is  divided  evenly 
between  the  two,  until  Morris  comes  to  tell  the 
Icelandic  story  of  “  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun,” 
when  the  classical  is  outweighed  by  the  medieval. 

1  It  has  been  published  by  Miss  May  Morris  in  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of 
the  “Collected  Works,”  where  another  rejected  story,  “  The  Story  of  Aristo- 
menes,"  is  also  given.  1  See  page  98. 
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Morris’s  method  of  treating  his  originals  can  be 
estimated  from  the  poems  themselves  and  from 
certain  statements  made  by  Miss  May  Morris. 
With  the  classical  stories  Morris  first  read  the 
account  of  the  legend  or  myth  that  attracted 
him  in  Lempriere’s  “Classical  Dictionary.” 
Lempriere  had  already  proved  an  invaluable 
source-book  to  many  English  poets,  including 
Keats,  but  Morris  had  many  advantages  of 
scholarship  over  Keats,  and  was  able  to  follow 
up,  as  far  as  he  desired,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
sources  mentioned  at  the  end  of  Lempri&re’s 
summary.  Once  he  gained  his  material  he 
seems  to  have  closed  his  source-books,  and  to 
have  retold  the  story,  changing  its  proportion, 
motive,  and  incident  to  satisfy  his  own  mood 
and  design.  It  is  in  this  independence  of  treat¬ 
ment  that  Morris  finds  his  kinship  with  the 
medieval  story-tellers,  with  the  tradition  of 
Chaucer.  For  some  stories  Morris  is  quite  in¬ 
dependent  of  Lempriere.  “  Cupid  and  Psyche,” 
for  instance,  is  based  on  “The  Golden  Ass  ”  of 
Apuleius,  and  Morris  often  prefers  incidents 
given  by  Apollodorus  or  Ovid  or  some  other 
authority  to  those  in  Lempriere.  The  impression 
that  one  gains,  however,  is  that  as  Morris  went 
on  farther  in  his  work  his  reliance  on  Lempriere 
increased. 

The  classical  section  includes  “  Atalanta’s 
Race,”  the  story  of  how  Milanion  with  the  help 
of  the  golden  apples,  the  gift  of  Venus,  outran 
Atalanta  and  thus  gained  her  in  marriage  ; 
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*  ‘  The  Doom  of  King  Acrisius,  ’  ’  which  is  Morris’s 
rerendering  of  the  Perseus  story,  and  tells 
how  with  the  help  of  Minerva  he  captured  the 
Gorgon’s  head,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  could 
turn  his  enemies  to  stone ;  ‘  ‘  Cupid  and  Psyche,  ’  ’ 
one  of  the  best  loved  of  the  “Earthly  Para¬ 
dise  ’’  poems,  in  which  Morris  tells  with  richly 
elaborate  scenes  how  Cupid  became  the  secret 
bridegroom  of  Psyche,  and  dwelt  with  her 
happily  until  she  was  urged  to  pry  too  closely 
into  his  identity.  In  “  The  Love  of  Alcestis  ” 
we  are  told  how  Alcestis  gave  her  life  to  save 
Admetus,  her  husband.  “  The  Son  of  Croesus,” 
one  of  the  shortest  of  the  classical  tales,  is  the 
account  of  the  death  of  Atys,  son  of  Croesus,  in 
fulfilment  of  his  father’s  dream.  “  Pygmalion 
and  the  Image  ”  is  Morris’s  rerendering  of  how 
Pygmalion  made  a  statue  which  was  so  beauti¬ 
ful  that  he  fell  in  love  with  it,  and  how  by  the 
help  of  Venus  the  image  was  made  alive  and 
wedded  to  Pygmalion.  “The  Death  of  Paris” 
tells  how  the  wounded  Paris  was  borne  up  to 
Ida  to  see  CEnone  his  wife,  and  how  she  grieved 
that  he  had  left  her  for  Helen  and  would  not  aid 
him,  and  so  he  died.  “  The  Story  of  Acontius 
and  Cydippe  ”  tells  of  the  strange  wooing  of 
Cydippe  by  Acontius,  a  youth  of  obscure  birth ; 
‘  ‘  The  Story  of  Rhodope  ’  ’  recounts  how  Rhodopis 
(Morris  called  her  Rhodope  by  accident)  became 
the  wife  of  an  Egyptian  king.  “The  Golden 
Apples  ”  is  a  brief  rerendering  of  the  eleventh 
labour  of  Hercules;  and  “  Bellerophon  at  Argos” 
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describes  Bellerophon’s  adventures  at  the  court 
of  King  Proteus. 

The  medieval  stories  are  drawn  from  several 
sources.  Morris  knew  of  the  “  Gesta  Roman- 
orum  ”  in  both  the  Latin  and  English  versions, 
and  from  this  collection  of  stories  he  drew  “  The 
Proud  King  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  The  Man  Born  to  be  King.  ’  ’ 
From  that  inimitable  collection  of  fable  and  tra¬ 
dition,  the  "Voyage  and  Travel  ”  of  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  came  "  The  Lady  of  the  Land  ”  and 
"  The  Watching  of  the  Falcon.”  “  The  Writing 
on  the  Image  ”  and  “  The  Ring  Given  to  Venus  ” 
were  from  the  chronicle  of  William  of  Malmes¬ 
bury,  "De  Gestis  Regum  Anglorum.”  "The 
Fostering  of  Aslaug,”  from  a  story  in  Thorpe’s 
"Northern  Mythology,”  and  "The  Land  East 
of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon,”  from  "  Yule- 
tide  Stories”  by  the  same  author,  represent  the 
Northern  tradition  beforeMorris  came  tostudy  the 
sagas  themselves.  "  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun,” 
the  longest  of  the  medieval  poems,  is  Morris’s 
rerendering  of  the  Laxdaela  Saga.  "The  Man 
who  Never  Laughed  Again  ”  is  adapted  from 
the  story  of  the  fifth  Wezeer  in  the  story  of  "The 
King  and  his  Son  and  the  Damsel  and  the  Seven 
Wezeers  ”  in  "The  Arabian  Nights.”  "  Ogier 
the  Dane  ”  is  mainly  derived  from  a  fourteenth- 
century  French  romance,  "Ogier  le  Danois.” 
"  The  Hill  of  Venus  ”  Morris  adapted  from  an 
old  legend,  a  version  of  which  he  found  in 
Tieck’s  "Romances.” 

Such  were  the  stories  used  by  Morris.  It 
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remains  to  follow  somewhat  more  closely  the 
method  he  adopted  in  constructing  them  into 
poems.  For  simplicity  we  take  a  short  poem, 
“  The  Lady  of  the  Land,”  the  second  story 
for  June,  told  by  an  old  wanderer,  who  says 
that  he  heard  it  from  a  Fleming,  while  the 
ship,  the  Rosegarland,  was  within  the  Weser. 
Morris  found  the  story  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Mandeville’s  “Voyage  and  Travel.”  There 
the  story  is  told  of  the  daughter  of  Ypocras  and 
runs : 1 

And  then  men  pass  through  the  isles  of  Colos  and  of 
Lango,  the  isles  of  which  Ypocras  was  lord.  And  some 
men  say  that  in  the  island  of  Lango  the  daughter  of 
Ypocras  still  dwells  in  the  form  and  likeness  of  a  great 
dragon,  that  is  a  hundred  fathoms  long,  so  men  say,  for 
I  have  not  seen  her.  And  she  dwells  in  an  old  castle, 
in  a  cave,  and  appears  twice  or  three  times  a  year.  And 
she  does  no  harm  to  any  man  unless  he  do  harm  to  her. 
And  she  was  thus  changed  and  transformed  from  a  fair 
damsel  into  the  likeness  of  a  dragon  by  a  goddess  that 
was  called  Deane.2  And  men  say  that  she  shall  so  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  dragon  shape  until  a  knight  shall  come, 
so  brave  that  he  dare  approach  her  and  kiss  her  on  the 
mouth.  Then  she  shall  turn  again  to  human  form  and 
be  a  woman  once  more.  But  after  that  she  shall  not 
live  long.  .  .  .  [There  follows  the  adventure  of  the 
Knight  of  Rhodes,  who  said  that  he  would  kiss  her, 
but  fled  when  he  saw  her.  She  captured  and  killed  him.] 
And  also  a  young  man,  who  knew  not  of  the  existence 
of  the  dragon,  went  out  of  a  ship  and  made  his  way 
through  the  island,  until  he  came  to  the  castle  and  went 

1  The  passage  has  been  modernized.  1  Diana. 
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into  the  cave,  right  along  until  he  found  a  chamber  and 
there  he  saw  a  maiden,  combing  her  hair  and  looking 
in  a  mirror.  She  had  much  treasure  round  about  her, 
and  he  thought  that  she  was  a  common  woman  that 
dwelt  there  to  receive  them  into  folly.  And  he  stood  still 
until  the  maiden  saw  his  shadow  in  her  mirror.  And 
she  turned  towards  him  and  asked  him  what  he  desired. 
And  he  said  he  would  be  her  lover  or  paramour.  And 
she  asked  him  if  he  were  a  knight,  and  he  said,  “  No.” 
Then  she  said  that  he  might  not  be  her  lover,  and  she 
bade  him  go  again  to  his  fellows,  and  get  himself  made 
a  knight,  and  come  again  on  the  morrow,  and  she 
would  come  out  of  the  cave  before  him.  Then  he 
should  kiss  her  on  the  mouth,  and  have  no  fear.  ‘  ‘  For 
I  shall  do  thee  no  harm,  although  thou  see  me  in  the 
shape  of  a  dragon.  For  though  thou  see  me  in  a 
hideous  and  horrible  shape,  I  vow  to  thee  that  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  enchantment.  For  without  doubt  I  am  noth¬ 
ing  but  what  thou  seest  now,  a  woman.  Therefore 
dread  nothing.  And  if  thou  dost  kiss  me,  thou  shalt 
have  all  this  treasure  and  be  my  lord,  and  lord  also  of 
all  this  island.”  And  he  departed  from  her  and  went 
again  to  his  fellows  on  the  ship,  and  got  them  to  make 
him  a  knight  and  came  again  on  the  morrow  to  kiss  the 
maiden.  And  when  he  saw  her  come  out  of  the  cave, 
in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  so  hideous  and  horrible,  he  had 
so  great  a  fear  that  he  fled  again  to  the  ship  ;  and  she 
followed  him.  And  when  she  saw  that  he  did  not  turn 
to  face  her,  she  began  to  cry  as  a  thing  that  had  great 
sorrow.  And  then  she  turned  again  to  her  cave  and 
anon  the  knight  died. 

Morris  expands  this  outline  into  a  poem  of 
seventy-four  stanzas  of  rime  royal,  a  poem  of 
five  hundred  and  eighteen  lines.  How  has  this 
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inflation  been  induced  ?  In  Mandeville  the 
story  is  told  with  a  naive  credulity;  the  interest 
is  on  the  lady,  the  dragon,  and  the  sailor,  and 
what  they  all  did — in  short,  it  is  a  human  interest. 
Mandeville,  it  is  true,  mentions  that  the  lady  had 
a  castle,  but  he  leaves  it  at  that  and  goes  on 
to  what  happened  within.  To  Morris  that  half¬ 
sentence,  “  he  came  to  the  castle  and  went  into 
the  cave,  ’  ’  is  one  of  the  central  things  in  the  story. 
His  eminently  pictorial  mind  becomes  thronged 
with  pictures  of  a  desolate  castle  leading  sud¬ 
denly  to  a  cave  of  unparalleled  splendour.  The 
dragonish  lady  and  the  sailor — the  human 
element  in  the  story — must  wait  until  he  has 
caught  those  pictures  into  a  poetical  form. 
Meanwhile  the  reader  has  forgotten  the  humans 
while  watching  the  pageantry  of  the  inanimate 
scenes. 

Morris  commences  his  version  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  sailor  leaving  his  ship  and  making  his 
way  alone,  inland,  through  woods  and  groves 
until 

The  pillars  of  a  ruined  shrine  he  saw, 

The  once  fair  temple  of  a  fallen  law. 

There  follows  an  elaborately  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  desolation,  culminating  with  telling 
poignancy  in  a  picture  of  beauty  ravished  by 
vandalism.  This  final  stanza  has  throbbing 
through  it  that  tense  mood  which  readers  have 
found  so  frequently  absent  in  the  pleasant,  easy- 
moving  verses  of  “  The  Earthly  Paradise.” 
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The  raven’s  croak,  the  low  wind  choked  and  drear, 
The  baffled  stream,  the  grey  wolf’s  doleful  cry, 
Were  all  the  sounds  that  mariner  could  hear, 

As  through  the  wood  he  wandered  painfully  ; 

But  as  unto  the  house  he  drew  anigh, 

The  pillars  of  a  ruined  shrine  he  saw, 

The  once  fair  temple  of  a  fallen  law. 

No  image  was  there  left  behind  to  tell 

Before  whose  face  the  knees  of  men  had  bowed  ; 

An  altar  of  black  stone,  of  old  wrought  well, 

Alone  beneath  a  ruined  roof  now  showed 
The  goal  whereto  the  folk  were  wont  to  crowd, 
Seeking  for  things  forgotten  long  ago, 

Praying  for  heads  long  ages  laid  a-low. 

Close  to  the  temple  was  the  castle-gate, 

Doorless  and  crumbling  ;  there  our  fellow  turned, 
Trembling  indeed  at  what  might  chance  to  wait 
The  prey  entrapped,  yet  with  a  heart  that  burned 
To  know  the  most  of  what  might  there  be  learned, 
And  hoping  somewhat  too,  amid  his  fear, 

To  light  on  such  things  as  all  men  hold  dear. 

Noble  the  house  was,  nor  seemed  built  for  war, 

But  rather  like  the  work  of  other  days, 

When  men,  in  better  peace  than  now  they  are, 

Had  leisure  on  the  world  around  to  gaze, 

And  noted  well  the  past  times’  changing  ways  ; 

And  fair  with  sculptured  stories  it  was  wrought, 

By  lapse  of  time  unto  dim  ruin  brought. 


Now  as  he  looked  about  on  all  these  things 
And  strove  to  read  the  mouldering  histories, 
Above  the  door  an  image  with  wide  wings, 
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Whose  unclad  limbs  a  serpent  seemed  to  seize, 

He  dimly  saw,  although  the  western  breeze, 

And  years  of  biting  frost  and  washing  rain, 

Had  made  the  carver’s  labour  well-nigh  vain. 

But  this,  though  perished  sore  and  worn  away, 

He  noted  well,  because  it  seemed  to  be, 

After  the  fashion  of  another  day, 

Some  great  man’s  badge  of  war  or  armoury, 

And  round  it  a  carved  wreath  he  seemed  to  see : 

But  taking  note  of  these  things,  at  the  last 
The  mariner  beneath  the  gateway  passed. 

And  there  a  lovely  cloistered  court  he  found, 

A  fountain  in  the  midst  o’erthrown  and  dry, 

And  in  the  cloister  briers  twining  round 
The  slender  shafts  ;  the  wondrous  imagery 
Outworn  by  more  than  many  years  gone  by ; 

Because  the  country  people,  in  their  fear 
Of  wizardry,  had  wrought  destruction  here; 

And  piteously  these  fair  things  had  been  maimed ; 
There  stood  great  Jove,  lacking  his  head  of  might; 
Here  was  the  archer,  swift  Apollo,  lamed; 

The  shapely  limbs  of  Venus  hid  from  sight 
By  weeds  and  shards  ;  Diana’s  ankles  light 
Bound  with  the  cable  of  some  coasting  ship; 

And  rusty  nails  through  Helen’s  maddening  lip. 

The  sailor  passes  from  chamber  to  chamber 
until  he  finds  a  crypt  beneath  the  greatest  hall, 
and  there  a  door  within  the  wall.  He  tries  to 
open  this,  and  at  last  the  hasp  yields.  The  sailor 
has  reached  the  cave.  Morris  has  finished  his 
description  of  ruin  and  gloom.  He  lavishes  now 
an  exuberance  of  detail  on  a  contrasting  scene 
of  beauty,  keen  and  new  furbished. 
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So  with  that  word,  moved  by  a  strong  desire, 

He  tried  the  hasp,  that  yielded  to  his  hand, 

And  in  a  strange  place,  lit  as  by  a  fire 
Unseen  but  near,  he  presently  did  stand; 

And  by  an  odorous  breeze  his  face  was  fanned, 

As  though  in  some  Arabian  plain  he  stood, 

Anigh  the  border  of  a  spice-tree  wood. 

He  moved  not  for  awhile,  but  looking  round, 

He  wondered  much  to  see  the  place  so  fair, 

Because,  unlike  the  castle  above  ground, 

No  pillager  or  wrecker  had  been  there; 

It  seemed  that  time  had  passed  on  otherwhere, 

Nor  laid  a  finger  on  this  hidden  place, 

Rich  with  the  wealth  of  some  forgotten  race. 

With  hangings  fresh  as  when  they  left  the  loom, 
The  walls  were  hung  a  space  above  the  head, 

Slim  ivory  chairs  were  set  about  the  room, 

And  in  one  corner  was  a  dainty  bed 
That  seemed  for  some  fair  queen  apparelled; 

And  marble  was  the  worst  stone  of  the  floor, 

That  with  rich  Indian  webs  was  covered  o’er. 

The  wanderer  trembled  when  he  saw  all  this, 
Because  he  deemed  by  magic  it  was  wrought; 

Yet  in  his  heart  a  longing  for  some  bliss 
Whereof  the  hard  and  changing  world  knows 
nought, 

Arose  and  urged  him  on,  and  dimmed  the  thought 
That  there  perchance  some  devil  lurked  to  slay 
The  heedless  wanderer  from  the  light  of  day. 

Over  against  him  was  another  door 
Set  in  the  wall,  so,  casting  fear  aside, 

With  hurried  steps  he  crossed  the  varied  floor, 
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And  there  again  the  silver  latch  he  tried 
And  with  no  pain  the  door  he  opened  wide, 

And  entering  the  new  chamber  cautiously 
The  glory  of  great  heaps  of  gold  could  see. 

Upon  the  floor  uncounted  medals  lay, 

Like  things  of  little  value  ;  here  and  there 
Stood  golden  caldrons,  that  might  well  outweigh 
The  biggest  midst  an  emperor’s  copper-ware, 

And  golden  cups  were  set  on  tables  fair, 

Themselves  of  gold;  and  in  all  hollow  things 
Were  stored  great  gems,  worthy  the  crowns  of  kings. 

The  walls  and  roof  with  gold  were  overlaid, 

And  precious  raiment  from  the  wall  hung  down ; 

The  fall  of  kings  that  treasure  might  have  stayed, 

Or  gained  some  longing  conqueror  great  renown, 

Or  built  again  some  God-destroyed  old  town ; 

What  wonder,  if  this  plunderer  of  the  sea 
Stood  gazing  at  it  long  and  dizzily? 

But  at  the  last  his  troubled  eyes  and  dazed 
He  lifted  from  the  glory  of  that  gold, 

And  then  the  image,  that  well-nigh  erased 
Over  the  castle-gate  he  did  behold, 

Above  a  door  well  wrought  in  coloured  gold 
Again  he  saw  ;  a  naked  girl  with  wings 
Enfolded  in  a  serpent’s  scaly  rings. 

It  is  such  descriptions  that  constitute  the 
main  success  of  “The  Earthly  Paradise,”  but 
as  has  already  been  emphasized  it  is  its  main 
limitation.  Not  only  has  the  inanimate  descrip¬ 
tion  been  elaborate,  but  the  human  figures 
have  been  entirely  excluded.  When  Coleridge 
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describes  the  phantom-ship  in  “The  Ancient 
Mariner  ”  we  visualize  it  dramatically,  and 
watch  its  approach,  the  whole  scene  set  before  us 
as  it  appeared  to  the  mariner  himself. 

I  beheld 

A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck, 

And  then  it  seemed  a  mist: 

It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 

A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist  ! 

And  still  it  neared  and  neared: 

As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite, 

It  plunged,  and  tacked,  and  veered. 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked, 

We  could  not  laugh  nor  wail ; 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood  ! 

I  bit  my  arm,  I  sucked  the  blood, 

And  cried,  A  sail  !  a  sail  ! 

This  is  not  stationary  landscape,  but  dramatic 
description,  moving  as  the  “  speck  ”  becomes 
a  “mist,”  the  “mist”  a  “certain  shape,” 
and  that  “certain  shape”  at  last  a  “sail.” 
But  beyond  dramatic  description  it  is  essentially 
a  piece  of  human  experience.  That  is  where 
Morris  falls  short;  his  poem,  luxurious  in  its 
gorgeous  tapestries,  lacks  these  human  contacts 
with  its  inanimate  elements.  Unconsciously 
symbolic  of  his  own  mind  it  dwells,  as  he  him¬ 
self  was  doing  in  these  middle  years,  with 
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material  beauty,  denying  the  social  and  the 
spiritual. 

The  descriptions  which  we  have  considered 
above  as  typical  of  “  The  Earthly  Paradise  ”  fill 
nearly  half  the  poem,  and  with  their  completion 
Morris  comes  to  the  first  important  incident  in 
the  poem,  the  encounter  of  the  lady  and  the 
sailor.  Here  we  see  Morris’s  free  treatment  of 
his  original  when  its  motive  and  movement  do 
not  satisfy  him.  The  incident  of  knighthood 
seems  to  lessen  the  trust  of  the  lady  for  the 
sailor  and  to  retard  the  movement,  so  Morris 
omits  it.  In  compensation  he  decks  his  seaman 
with  something  of  the  glamour  of  chivalry.  He 

Arose  and  clad  himself  in  armour  bright, 

And  many  a  danger  he  remembered  ; 

Storming  of  towns,  lone  sieges  full  of  dread, 

That  with  renown  his  heart  had  borne  him  through, 

And  this  thing  seemed  a  little  thing  to  do. 

Morris,  too,  allows  the  lady  to  make  a  much 
fuller  appeal  to  the  seaman,  explaining  to  him 
clearly  that  if  he  has  only  the  courage  to  kiss  her 
she  will  return  again  to  her  womanly  form.  He 
closes  the  story  by  dealing  more  fully  and  grimly 
than  his  original  with  the  conflict  of  the  dragon 
and  the  sailor. 

Morris’s  method  in  this  story  represents  his 
general  method  in  the  “  Earthly  Paradise  ” 
tales,  with  the  exception  of  “  The  Lovers  of 
Gudrun,”  where  the  Scandinavian  influences 
induce  at  once  a  deeper  outlook  on  life  and  a 
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more  vital  attachment  to  his  characters.  With 
such  a  method  he  is  most  successful  in  a  tale  of 
the  type  of  “Cupid  and  Psyche.”  This  gives 
scope  for  the  elaborate  description  of  the  in¬ 
animate,  while  the  movement  with  its  approxi¬ 
mation  to  allegory  does  not  demand  very  defi¬ 
nite  characterization.  By  his  method  Morris 
separates  himself  from  the  other  nineteenth- 
century  poets  who  refashion  old  traditional 
tales.  Shelley  retells  the  myth  of  Prometheus 
so  that  he  may  make  its  values  symbolic  of  his 
belief,  and  in  “  Hyperion  ”  Keats  attaches  to 
the  struggle  of  the  gods  a  vaguer  abstract 
significance.  Tennyson  illustrates  other  modern 
methods  of  handling  old  figures:  in  Dante  he 
finds  a  medieval  view  of  Ulysses’  attitude  to  ex¬ 
perience  and  uses  it  to  illustrate  a  universal 
mood  of  heroic  conduct,  while  in  the  “  Idylls  ” 
he  refashions  the  Arthurian  stories  with  a 
definitely  allegorical  purpose.  Swinburne  later 
in  “  Atalanta  in  Calydon  ”  follows  with  modi¬ 
fications  the  method  of  Shelley’s  “  Prometheus 
Unbound,”  while  in  “  Tristram  of  Lyonesse  ” 
he  adds  a  method  of  his  own,  the  elaboration 
of  the  mood  and  sentiment  of  the  protagonists. 
Morris  is  apart.  He  abominates  the  fettering 
of  a  story  with  allegory,  and  so  far  is  he  from 
expressing  a  faith  in  his  narrative  that  he  seems 
rather  to  be  writing  the  narrative  because  he 
has  no  faith  to  express.  He  is  equally  removed 
— we  have  already  entered  the  necessary  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  “  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun  ” — from  a 
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desire  to  concentrate  on  mood  or  character.  He 
wishes  to  tell  stories  merely  as  stories  for  the 
amusement  they  may  give.  Though  he  allows 
himself  the  elaboration  of  inanimate  things  for 
the  additional  beauty  it  may  give,  he  does  not 
attempt  in  the  tales  themselves  a  sustained 
lyrical  effect.  Language  coruscating  with  richly 
associative  images,  as  in  the  manner  of  Keats, 
was  outside  Morris’s  range.  He  relies  rather 
on  continued  narrative  of  an  easier  level,  which 
succeeds,  as  does  Spenser,  by  an  even  progress, 
rather  than  by  arresting  passages  of  lyrical 
fervour.  Unlike  “  The  Defence  of  Guenevere  ” 
there  is  little  prosodic  novelty.  Three  measures 
alone  are  used:  the  heroic  couplet,  the  octo¬ 
syllabic  couplet,  and  the  Chaucerian  seven-lined 
narrative  stanza. 

Mr  Dixon  Scott  in  an  early  essay  has  expended 
a  good  deal  of  critical  ingenuity  to  show  that 
Morris’s  poetical  fibre  slackened  with  “The 
Earthly  Paradise,”  and  Swinburne  in  a  pictur¬ 
esque  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  has  a  parallel 
suggestion  : 1 

His  Muse  is  like  Homer’s  Trojan  women  ;  she  drags 
her  robes  as  she  walks.  I  really  think  any  Muse  (when 
she  is  neither  resting  nor  flying)  ought  to  tighten  her 
girdle,  tuck  up  her  skirts,  and  step  out.  It  is  better 
than  Tennyson’s  short-winded  and  artificial  concision 
— but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  swift  and  spontaneous 
style.  Top’s  2is  spontaneous  and  slow  ;  and,  especially, 
my  ear  hungers  for  more  force  and  variety  of  sound 
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in  the  verse.  It  looks  as  if  he  purposely  avoided  all 
strenuous  emotion  or  strength  of  music  in  thought 
and  word  ;  and  so  when  set  by  other  work  as  good  his 
work  seems  hardly  done  in  thorough  earnest. 

Many  readers  of  “  The  Earthly  Paradise  ” 
must  have  felt  the  same;  but  yet  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Morris  in  his  prefatory  verses 
fashioned  his  aim  and  throughout  remained 
consistent  with  it.  His  poems  are  not  merely 
narrative — they  are  the  dramatic  pieces  told 
by  the  old  men  of  the  island  and  by  the  old 
wanderers  ;  they  are  not  just  stories,  but  the 
stories  which  these  ageing,  disillusioned  men 
told  each  other  in  the  days  when  their  hope  of 
glamour  and  romance  had  faded.  Morris  might 
advance  against  Swinburne  the  plea  of  Chaucer : 

Whoso  shall  telle  a  tale  after  a  man, 

He  moote  reherce,  as  ny  as  evere  he  kan. 

So  Morris  rehearses  the  tales  of  the  old 
wanderers  in  the  mood  in  which  they  would  be 
told.  The  slackened  pace  is  part  of  the  dramatic 
effect,  the  colour  and  design  which  Morris  had 
here  chosen. 

In  summary,  then,  ‘  ‘  The  Earthly  Paradise  ”  is, 
as  Morris  intended  it  to  be,  removed  from  reality. 
He  himself  dreams  that  a  group  of  men  set  out 
for  a  distant  dreamland,  and  then  within  that 
scheme  they  tell  tales  to  each  other,  many  of 
them  dreams,  some  dreams  within  dreams. 
The  whole  poem  is  constructed  in  the  consistent 
memory  of  that  basis  ;  the  air  is  rarefied  ;  the 
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footfall  silent  ;  the  wind,  whatever  its  force, 
noiseless ;  the  reader  isolated  from  his  own  life, 
from  philosophy  and  humour,  in  a  world  of 
enchantment.  There  are  other  achievements 
in  poetry,  the  diverse  ways  of  Pope,  of  Shelley, 
of  Byron.  That  Morris  chose  this  way  reveals 
his  mind  in  this  middle  period,  but  that  he  could 
do  other  things  both  earlier  and  later  is  shown 
in  different  ways  by  ‘  ‘  The  Defence  of  Guenevere” 
and  “  Sigurd  the  Volsung.”  Even  before  the 
conclusion  of  “The  Earthly  Paradise”  that 
stronger  element  returns  in  “  The  Lovers  of 
Gudrun.” 


VII 

IT  remains  to  add  a  note  on  “  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Jason,”  whose  separate  publication 
in  June  1867  antedates  “  The  Earthly  Para¬ 
dise,”  although  the  poem  was  planned  with  the 
stories  in  that  scheme.  Morris  read  the  legend  as 
he  found  it  in  Lempriere’s  ‘  ‘  Classical  Dictionary  ” 
and  supplemented  that  account  with  the  reading 
of  Pindar’s  fourth  “  Pythian  Ode  ”  and  the 
account  of  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Then,  as  was 
his  usual  method,  he  closed  his  authorities  and 
retold  the  story  in  his  own  way.  He  softens 
the  outline  of  his  original,  refashioning  it  from 
a  grim,  misshapen  tragedy  to  a  story  of  romance 
and  love.  Its  quiet,  happy  sentiment  forms  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  troubled  passions  of 
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the  figures  in  “The  Defence  of  Guenevere.” 
The  first  meeting  of  Jason  and  Medea  represents 
the  uncomplicated,  unstrenuous  atmosphere  of 
romance  through  which  the  poem  is  told. 

Came  Love  unseen,  and  cast  his  golden  yoke 
About  them  both,  and  sweeter  her  voice  grew, 

And  softer  ever,  as  betwixt  them  flew, 

With  fluttering  wings,  the  new-born,  strong  desire  ; 
And  when  her  eyes  met  his  grey  eyes,  on  fire 
With  that  which  burned  her,  then  with  sweet  new 
shame 

Her  fair  face  reddened,  and  there  wenPand  came 
Delicious  tremors  through  her. 

This  changed  mood  in  the  poem  necessitates 
a  softening  and  idealization  of  the  character  of 
Medea.  Her  part  as  a  cruel  intriguer  reshapes 
itself  until  she  grows  in  the  poem  to  a  woman 
who  loves  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  values. 
Lempriere  recounts  one  of  the  cruellest  of 
Medea’s  acts.  “  To  stop  the  pursuit  of  her  father 
[Aetes],  she  [Medea]  tore  to  pieces  her  brother 
Absyrtus  and  left  his  mangled  limbs  in  the  way 
through  which  Aetes  was  to  pass.’’  Morris 
modifies  that  grim  incident  into  an  act  of  ne¬ 
cessity  for  which  Medea  and  Jason  are  jointly 
responsible.  Apart  from  the  playing  of  these 
kinder  lights  upon  the  story,  Morris  allows  him¬ 
self  the  freedom  of  treatment  of  incident  which  a 
medieval  story-teller  might  demand.  Lempriere, 
describing  the  return  of  the  Argonauts  from 
Colchis,  says  merely  that  they  “  set  sail  for 
Europe,’’  and  the  Greek  authorities  were  never 
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clear  as  to  the  route  of  the  return  voyage. 
Morris,  to  add  a  local  interest,  sends  the  Greeks 
along  the  Danube  and  then  by  a  river  which  flows 
into  the  North  Sea.  Further,  he  lets  them  pass 
the  British  Isles,  where  Jason  is  nearly  killed  by 
a  dart  of  the  wild  Cimbrian  folk.  The  whole  of 
this  route  was  outside  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks,  and  Morris  is  following  the  medieval 
precedent  of  bringing  the  story  home  to  one’s 
own  country. 

In  the  seventeenth  book  of  “  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Jason  ”  Morris  pays  his  tribute  to 
Chaucer,  his  medieval  master  in  narrative. 

Would  that  I 

Had  but  some  portion  of  that  mastery 
That  from  the  rose-hung  lanes  of  woody  Kent 
Through  these  five  hundred  years  such  songs  have  sent 
To  us,  who,  meshed  within  this  smoky  net 
Of  unrejoicing  labour,  love  them  yet. 

And  thou,  0  Master!  Yea,  my  Master  still, 
Whatever  feet  have  scaled  Parnassus’  hill, 

Since  like  thy  measures,  clear  and  sweet  and  strong 
Thames’  stream  scarce  fettered  drave  the  dace  along 
Unto  the  bastioned  bridge,  his  only  chain — 

0  Master,  pardon  me  if  yet  in  vain 
Thou  art  my  Master,  and  I  fail  to  bring 
Before  men’s  eyes  the  image  of  the  thing 
My  heart  is  filled  with :  thou  whose  dreamy  eyes 
Beheld  the  flush  to  Cressid’s  cheeks  arise, 

When  Troilus  rode  up  the  praising  street, 

As  clearly  as  they  saw  thy  townsmen  meet 
Those  who  in  vineyards  of  Poictou  withstood 
The  glittering  horror  of  the  steel-topped  wood, 
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In  the  “  Envoi  ”  to  “  The  Earthly  Paradise  ” 
Morris  returns  a  second  time  to  honour  Chaucer, 
and  the  two  passages  help  to  show  the  kinship 
of  the  two  poems.  Morris  addresses  his  book  : 

Well,  think  of  him,  I  bid  thee,  on  the  road, 

And  if  it  hap  that  midst  of  thy  defeat, 

Fainting  beneath  thy  follies’  heavy  load, 

My  Master,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  thou  do  meet, 

Then  shalt  thou  win  a  space  of  rest  full  sweet; 

Then  be  thou  bold,  and  speak  the  words  I  say, 

The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  dayl 

“  0  Master,  0  thou  great  of  heart  and  tongue, 

Thou  well  mayst  ask  me  why  I  wander  here, 

In  raiment  rent  of  stories  oft  besung  ! 

But  of  thy  gentleness  draw  thou  anear, 

And  then  the  heart  of  one  who  held  thee  dear 
Mayst  thou  behold  !  So  near  as  that  I  lay 
Unto  the  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

“  For  this  he  ever  said,  who  sent  me  forth 
To  seek  a  place  amid  thy  company  ; 

That  howsoever  little  was  my  worth, 

Yet  was  he  worth  e’en  just  so  much  as  I; 

He  said  that  rhyme  hath  little  skill  to  lie; 

Nor  feigned  to  cast  his  worser  part  away 
In  idle  singing  for  an  empty  day. 

“  I  have  beheld  him  tremble  oft  enough 
At  things  he  could  not  choose  but  trust  to  me, 
Although  he  knew  the  world  was  wise  and  rough: 
And  never  did  he  fail  to  let  me  see 
His  love, — his  folly  and  faithlessness,  maybe; 

And  still  in  turn  I  gave  him  voice  to  pray 
Such  prayers  as  cling  about  an  empty  day. 
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“  Thou,  keen-eyed,  reading  me,  mayst  read  him 
through, 

For  surely  little  is  there  left  behind; 

No  power  great  deeds  unnameable  to  do ; 

No  knowledge  for  which  words  he  may  not  find, 

No  love  of  things  as  vague  as  autumn  wind — 

— Earth  of  the  earth  lies  hidden  by  my  clay, 

The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day  1 

“  Children  we  twain  are,  saith  he,  late  made  wise 
In  love,  but  in  all  else  most  childish  still, 

And  seeking  still  the  pleasure  of  our  eyes, 

And  what  our  ears  with  sweetest  sounds  may  fill ; 
Not  fearing  Love,  lest  these  things  he  should  kill; 
Howe’er  his  pain  by  pleasure  doth  he  lay, 

Making  a  strange  tale  of  an  empty  day. 

‘  ‘  Death  have  we  hated,  knowing  not  what  it  meant ; 
Life  have  we  loved,  through  green  leaf  and  through 
sere, 

Though  still  the  less  we  knew  of  its  intent: 

The  Earth  and  Heaven  through  countless  year  on 
year, 

Slow  changing,  were  to  us  but  curtains  fair, 

Hung  round  about  a  little  room,  where  play 
Weeping  and  laughter  of  man’s  empty  day. 

“  0  Master,  if  thine  heart  could  love  us  yet, 

Spite  of  things  left  undone,  and  wrongly  done, 

Some  place  in  loving  hearts  then  should  we  get, 

For  thou,  sweet-souled,  didst  never  stand  alone, 

But  knew’st  the  joy  and  woe  of  many  an  one — 

— By  lovers  dead,  who  live  through  thee,  we  pray, 
Help  thou  us  singers  of  an  empty  day  1  ” 
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VIII 

MORRIS’S  life  from  the  end  of  the  sixties  is 
one  of  increasing  personal  success.  His 
only  period  of  financial  anxiety  had  been  at 
the  forming  of  the  company,  when  his  own  com¬ 
mitments,  along  with  the  decline  of  his  income 
from  the  copper-mine,  had  combined  to  trouble 
him.  But  the  company  under  the  capable 
business  managership  of  Taylor  was  progressing, 
and  Morris  began  to  feel  that  his  residence 
at  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  was  no  longer 
necessary.  In  the  early  spring  of  1871  there 
appeared  in  a  London  house-agent’s  list  the  offer 
of  “  The  Kelmscott  Manor  House.”  It  sounded 
the  right  place,  and  once  Morris  had  seen  it  he 
was  exuberant.  A  spacious  house  on  the  upper 
Thames,  banked  from  the  river  by  elm-trees  and 
surrounded  by  large,  well-watered  gardens,  it 
remained  for  the  rest  of  Morris’s  life  a  centre  of 
beauty  from  which  he  could  direct  his  varied 
activities.  “  A  house,”  he  said  later  in  his 
life,  “  which  I  love  with  a  reasonable  love,  I 
think.”  The  house  was  taken  from  the  mid¬ 
summer  of  1871.  Morris  did  not  settle  in  at 
once,  for  the  summer  was  given  up  to  the  long- 
planned  journey  to  Iceland. 

Morris  had  had  a  general  interest  in  Scandi¬ 
navian  myth  from  his  university  period,  but  in 
the  autumn  of  1868  he  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Mr  Eirikr  Magnusson,  with  whom  he 
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commenced  the  study  of  Icelandic  literature  in  its 
original  form.  Before  this  regular  work  with 
Magnusson  Morris  seems  to  have  read  all  the 
stories  available  in  English,  Sir  George  Dasent’s 
translations  and  those  of  Benjamin  Thorpe, 
Cottle’s  translations  of  the  mythic  songs  of  the 
Edda,  Mallet’s  “  Northern  Antiquities,”  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  abstract  of  the  Eyrbyggja  Saga. 
Morris’s  arrangement  with  Magnusson  was  that 
they  should  work  together  three  times  a  week 
and  begin  straight  away  on  the  literature  with¬ 
out  any  grammatical  preliminaries.  “You  be 
my  grammar  as  we  go  along,”  Morris  told 
Magnusson.  The  work  progressed  so  well  that  in 
J anuary  1869  the  two  were  able  to  publish  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  story  of  Gunnlaug  Worm-tongue. 
In  April  their  translation  of  the  Grettir  Saga 
followed,  and  by  June  Morris  was  working  at  his 
metrical  version  of  “  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun  ” 
for  ‘  ‘  The  Earthly  Paradise.  ”  Ini  870  they  com¬ 
pleted  their  prose  translation  of  the  Volsunga 
Saga.  Morris  continued  his  work  of  transla¬ 
tion  after  that,  though  the  publication  of  the  next 
volume  was  delayed  until  1875,  under  the  title 
of  ‘‘Three  Northern  Love  Stories.”  Morris  in 
a  letter  to  Mr  Forman  gives  an  account  of  its 
rather  heterogeneous  contents. 

It  stands  thus  now  as  I  intended  at  first  :  the  story  of 
Gunnlaug  the  Worm-tongue,  printed  in  the  “Fort¬ 
nightly  ”  some  years  back  ;  the  story  of  Frithiof 
the  Bold,  printed  before  in  the  “  Dark  Blue  ”  ; 
the  story  of  Viglund  the  Fair,  never  before  printed  : 
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these  “  Three  Northern  Love  Stories  ”  will  give  the 
name  to  the  book,  but  to  thicken  it  out  I  add  three 
more  short  tales  :  Hroi  the  Fool,  Hogni  and  Hedin,  and 
Thorstein  Staff -smitten;  the  first  of  these  three  a  pretty 
edition  of  a  ‘  sharper  ’  story  and  the  same  as  the  tale  in 
“The  Arabian  Nights.”  The  second  a  terrible  story; 
a  very  well  told,  but  late  version  of  a  dark  and  strange 
legend  of  remote  times.  The  third  simple  and  not 
without  generosity,  smelling  strong  of  the  soil  of  Ice¬ 
land,  like  the  Gunnlaug.1 

The  journey  to  Iceland  in  the  summer  of  1871 
formed  an  additional  incitement  to  this  activity, 
and  led  him  finally  to  his  great  poetical  re¬ 
rendering  of  the  Volsunga  Saga.  The  Icelandic 
stories  became  more  real  to  him  when  once  he 
had  seen  the  actual  locality  of  their  setting. 
Morris  felt  the  journey  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  a  diary,  and  in  it  he  has  described  his 
growing  intimacy  with  Icelandic  scenes. 

I  have  seen  many  marvels  and  some  terrible  pieces 
of  country  ;  slept  in  the  home-field  of  Njal’s  house, 
and  Gunnar’s,  and  at  Herdholt  :  I  have  seen  Bjarg, 
and  Bathstead,  and  the  place  where  Bolli  was  killed, 
and  am  now  a  half-hour’s  ride  from  [Holyfell],  where 
Gudrun  died.  I  was  there  yesterday,  and  from  its  door 
you  see  a  great  sea  of  terrible  inky  mountains  tossing 
about  :  there  has  been  a  most  wonderful  sunset  this 
evening  that  turned  them  golden  though.2 

Gradually  the  Icelandic  stories  ceased  to  be 
merely  stories  for  him  and  became  symbolic  of  a 
heroic  attitude  to  life  which  he  wished  to  make  his 
own.  In  his  own  manuscript  of  his  translation 

1  Quoted  Mackail.  2  Loc.  cit. 
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of  the  Eyrbyggja  Saga  Morris  has  written  some 
verses  expressive  of  this  development. 

Tale-teller,  who  ’twixt  fire  and  snow 
Had  heart  to  turn  about  and  show 
With  faint  half-smile  things  great  and  small 
That  in  thy  fearful  land  did  fall, 

Thou  and  thy  brethren  sure  did  gain 
That  thing  for  which  I  long  in  vain, 

The  spell,  whereby  the  mist  of  fear 
Was  melted,  and  your  ears  might  hear 
Earth’s  voices  as  they  are  indeed. 

Well  ye  have  helped  me  in  my  need! 1 

This  conception  of  a  northern  Weltanschauung 
led  him  through  the  “  Earthly  Paradise  ”  mood 
back  to  reality. 


IX 

HROUGHOUT  modern  times  the  Middle 


Ages  have  fascinated  poets  ;  Spenser  at 


the  height  of  the  Renascence  plundered 
medieval  store-houses  for  his  “  Faerie  Queene”  ; 
Shakespeare  made  various  use  of  Gower  and 
Chaucer.  Even  with  the  growth  of  the  so-called 
classicism  Dryden  could  praise  Chaucer  above 
Ovid,  and  Pope,  despite  his  prejudices  about 
things  medieval,  found  in  Spenser  a  freshness 
absent  in  his  own  age.  Addison,  too,  in  “  The 
Spectator,”  found  epic  grandeur  in  the  medieval 
ballad  of  “  Chevy  Chase.”  This  interest,  never 


1  Quoted  Mackail. 
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quiescent,  gathered  force  in  the  romantic  move¬ 
ment  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries.  Percy,  Gray,  Macpherson,  Chatterton, 
Scott,  Coleridge,  and  Keats  each  added  something 
of  literary  antiquarian  interest  to  the  extension 
of  the  revival.  Throughout  this  English  revival, 
and  despite  the  early  pioneer  work  of  Gray,  the 
Icelandic  stories  continued  to  have  but  a  small 
influence  on  English  poetry.  A  number  of 
factors  contributed  to  this  neglect.  The  tradi¬ 
tion  of  humane  education  in  England  led  poets 
more  naturally  to  Greece  and  the  Arthurian 
romance  than  to  Icelandic  sources.  An  adven¬ 
turous  spirit  might  succeed  in  making  the  stories 
his  own,  but  how  could  he  make  a  wide  audience 
understand  their  values  ?  Centuries  of  tradition 
have  made  Hercules  and  Prometheus  and  Helen 
and  Ulysses  names  full  of  rich  association,  but 
what  would  Loki  and  Gudrun  and  Brynhild 
and  Sigmund  mean  to  the  wide  generality  of 
men  ?  The  Greek  legends,  and  Arthur  too, 
have  possessed  a  magical  plasticity  which  has 
permitted  their  revealing  to  successive  genera¬ 
tions  widely  different  intention  and  mood. 
Morris  determined  to  overcome  those  difficulties. 
The  poetical  pieces  which  result  are  supremely 
successsful,  but  the  dead  weight  of  general  lack 
of  acquaintance  with  the  Northern  tales  remains. 

The  first  poetic  piece  based  on  his  Icelandic 
studies  was  “  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun,”  Morris’s 
rerendering  of  the  Laxdaela  Saga,  which  was 
finished  as  the  medieval  story  for  November  in 
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“The  Earthly  Paradise.”  The  Gudrun  story 
in  the  saga  is  part  of  a  longer  narrative  set  out 
in  historical  form,  and  Morris’s  most  difficult 
problem  is  to  isolate  his  theme  and  so  change  its 
proportion  that  it  shall  possess  tragic  unity. 
Gudrun ’s  own  character  and  history  render  the 
task  more  difficult,  for  she  is  twice  married  and 
widowed  before  the  story  opens.  Morris  com¬ 
presses  this  early  history  as  much  as  possible, 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  there  at  all  gives  to  the 
early  portions  of  the  poem  a  slow  movement  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  intense  tragedy  that  is 
to  follow.  At  the  commencement  of  the  poem, 
too,  Gudrun ’s  future  is  interpreted  somewhat 
vaguely  from  her  dreams  by  Guest  the  Wise,  and 
this,  while  it  shows  how  Fate  has  prefashioned 
the  tragedy,  has  an  unpleasing  element  of  the 
mechanical.  The  main  weakness  of  the  poem 
lies  in  this  discursive  movement  of  the  early 
portions,  and  shows  Morris  somewhat  too 
dependent  on  his  original. 

Morris  has  attempted  to  rid  his  version  of 
such  elements  of  the  original  as  would  be  out  of 
keeping  with  the  conduct  of  the  story  as  a  tragic 
theme.  In  the  saga,  for  instance,  Gudrun 
wishes  to  marry  Thord,  but  Thord  happens  to  be 
already  married  to  Aud.  Gudrun  wishes  to  in¬ 
stigate  a  divorce  between  Thord  and  his  wife, 
and  so  tells  him  that  Aud  has  been  seen  wearing 
breeches  like  a  man.  Thord  announces  this 
at  the  national  assembly  and  gains  a  separation 
from  Aud,  and  marries  Gudrun.  Later  the  saga 
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deals  with  the  attempted  revenge  of  Aud  and 
with  the  death  of  Thord  by  drowning.  Morris 
omits  all  these  details  and  dismisses  all  these 
events  in  one  short  paragraph.  The  same  desire 
to  avoid  incongruity  leads  to  the  omission  of 
much  that  is  picturesque  in  the  original.  Thus 
when  Kiartan  came  to  Norway  he  met  a  stranger 
and  had  a  swimming  match  with  him.  Each 
man  clutched  the  other  and  dragged  him  under 
the  water  for  as  long  as  possible.  They  did  this 
three  times  and  then  struck  out  for  the  bank. 
Kiartan  declared  his  name  and  asked  the  stranger 
who  he  was.  “  Here  is  Olaf,  the  king,  the  son 
of  Tryggir,”  his  opponent  replied.  A  pleasant 
incident,  but  it  has  to  disappear  in  Morris’s 
version. 

The  main  movement  centres  in  two  foster- 
brothers,  Kiartan  and  Bodli,  who  both  love 
Gudrun — Kiartan  openly,  Bodli  secretly.  Gud- 
run  returns  Kiartan ’s  love  fiercely.  Kiartan 
and  Bodli  leave  Iceland  for  a  voyage  to  Olaf,  the 
Norwegian  king.  Kiartan  forgets  Gudrun  and 
falls  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Norway.  Bodli  returns  home  and  gains  Gudrun 
in  marriage,  once  she  is  convinced  that  Kiartan 
no  longer  remembers  her.  Kiartan  awakens 
from  his  mood  of  forgetfulness,  leaves  Norway, 
relinquishes  his  love  for  the  King’s  daughter, 
and  returns  to  Iceland.  Thus  are  the  three  main 
characters  thrown  into  a  tragic  confusion : 
Bodli  torn  between  his  love  for  Kiartan  and 
Gudrun  ;  Kiartan  refusing  to  deal  treacherously 
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with  Bodli;  Gudrun  converting  her  mild  affec¬ 
tion  for  Bodli  to  hatred  in  her  passionate  desire 
to  possess  Kiartan.  Finally  Bodli  is  led  to  kill 
Kiartan. 

For  this  central  movement  Morris  tightens  the 
whole  nerve  fabric  of  his  poetry  until  its  pas¬ 
sionate  intensity  is  reminiscent  of  his  earliest 
work,  while  the  structure  is  more  elevated  than 
anything  he  has  yet  attempted.  From  the  dim  re¬ 
moteness  of  the  “  Earthly  Paradise  ”  movement, 
where  action  is  controlled  prettily  by  magic,  and 
men  are  too  weary  to  feel  keenly  and  passionately, 
the  three  figures  of  Kiartan,  Bodli,  and  Gudrun 
arise,  mighty  opposites,  capable  of  tragic  suffer¬ 
ing  and  the  height  of  tragic  strength. 

Let  us  test  Morris  at  some  of  the  crucial 
moments  in  the  narrative.  The  news  of 
Kiartan ’s  return  to  Iceland  has  reached  Gudrun 
and  Bodli  at  Bathstead.  Morris  describes  its 
reception  by  Gudrun. 

And  now  did  night  o’er  the  world’s  miseries 
Draw  her  dark  veil,  yet  men  with  stolen  light 
Must  win  from  restless  day  a  restless  night; 

Then  Gudrun  ’gan  bestir  her  with  a  smile 
Talking  of  common  things  a  little  while, 

For  Bodli  to  his  seat  had  come  again 

And  sat  him  down,  though  labour  spent  in  vain 

It  was  to  speak  to  him;  dull  the  night  went, 

And  there  the  most  of  men  were  well  content 
When  bed-time  came  at  last.  Then  one  by  one 
They  left  the  hall  till  Bodli  sat  alone 
Within  the  high  seat.  No  thought  then  he  had 
Clear  to  himself,  except  that  all  was  bad 
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That  henceforth  was  to  come  to  him;  the  night 
Went  through  its  changes,  light  waned  after  light, 
Until  but  one  was  left  far  down  the  hall 
Casting  a  feeble  circle  on  the  wall, 

Making  the  well-known  things  as  strange  as  death; 
Then  through  the  windows  came  the  night’s  last 
breath, 

And  ’gainst  the  yellow  glimmer  they  showed  blue 
As  the  late  summer  dawn  o’er  Iceland  drew  ; 

And  still  he  sat  there,  noting  nought  at  all 
Till  at  his  back  he  heard  a  light  footfall, 

And  fell  a-trembling,  yet  he  knew  not  why; 

Nor  durst  he  turn  to  look,  till  presently 
He  knew  a  figure  was  beside  him,  white 
In  the  half  dusk  of  the  departing  night, 

For  the  last  light  had  died;  therewith  he  strove 
To  cry  aloud,  and  might  not,  his  tongue  clove 
Unto  his  mouth,  no  power  he  had  to  stand 
Upon  his  feet,  he  might  not  bring  his  hand, 

How  much  soe’er  he  tried,  to  his  sword’s  hilt  ; 

It  seemed  to  him  his  sorrow  and  his  guilt 
Stood  there  in  bodily  form  before  his  eyes, 

Yet  when  a  dreadful  voice  did  now  arise 
He  knew  that  Gudrun  spake: 

“  I  came  again 

Because  I  lay  awake,  and  thought  how  men 
Have  told  of  traitors,  and  I  needs  must  see 
How  such  an  one  to-night  would  look  to  me. 

Night  hides  thee  not,  O  Bodli  Thorleikson, 

Nor  shall  death  hide  from  thee  what  thou  hast 
done. 

— What ! — art  thou  grown  afraid,  thou  tremblest 
then 

Because  I  name  death,  seed  of  fearless  men  ? 

Fear  not,  I  bear  no  sword,  Kiartan  is  kind, 
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He  will  not  slay  thee  because  he  was  blind 
And  took  thee  for  a  true  man  time  a-gone. 

My  curse  upon  thee  !  Know’st  thou  how  alone 
Thy  deed  hath  made  me  ?  Dreamest  thou  what 
pain 

Burns  in  me  now  when  he  has  come  again  ? 

Now,  when  the  longed-for  sun  has  risen  at  last 
To  light  an  empty  world  whence  all  has  passed 
Of  joy  and  hope — great  is  thy  gain  herein  ! 

A  bitter  broken  thing  to  seem  to  win, 

A  soul  the  fruit  of  lies  shall  yet  make  vile  ; 

A  body  for  thy  base  lust  to  defile, 

If  thou  durst  come  anigh  me  any  more, 

Now  I  have  curst  thee,  that  thy  mother  bore 
So  base  a  wretch  among  good  men  to  dwell, 

That  thou  mightst  build  me  up  this  hot-walled 
hell, 

— I  curse  thee  now,  while  good  and  evil  strive 

Within  me,  but  if  longer  I  shall  live 

What  shall  my  curse  be  then  ?  myself  so  curst, 

That  nought  shall  then  be  left  me  but  the  worst, 
That  God  shall  mock  himself  for  making  me.” 

Gudrun’s  passionate  fierceness  declares  itself 
throughout  this  speech.  She  leaves  Bodli,  the 
noblest  of  all  the  three  figures,  distraught  in  his 
conflict  with  his  double  loyalty. 

Morris’s  control  of  the  dramatic  development 
of  the  poem  is  seen  in  an  incident  of  quiet 
intensity,  the  meeting  of  Bodli,  Kiartan,  and 
Gudrun,  after  Kiartan ’s  return. 

So  like  a  dreaming  man  did  Kiartan  see 
That  place  which  once  seemed  holy  in  his  eyes  ; 

No  cry  of  fury  to  his  lips  did  rise 
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When  o’er  the  threshold  first  he  went,  and  saw 
Bodli  the  son  of  Thorleik  towards  him  draw, 
Blood-red  for  shame  at  first,  then  pale  for  shame, 

As  from  his  lips  the  old  kind  speeches  came, 

And  hand  met  hand.  Coldly  he  spake,  and  said  : 

“  Be  merry,  Bodli;  thou  art  nobly  wed. 

Thou  hadst  the  toil,  and  now  the  due  reward 
Is  fallen  to  thee.” 

Then,  like  a  cutting  sword, 

A  sharp  pain  pierced  him,  as  he  saw  far  off 
Gudrun’s  grey  eyes  turn,  with  a  spoken  scoff, 

To  meet  his  own  ;  and  there  the  two  men  stood, 
Each  knowing  somewhat  of  the  other’s  mood, 

Yet  scarce  the  master-key  thereto  ;  still  stared 
Kiartan  at  Gudrun  ;  and  his  heart  grew  hard 
With  his  despair  :  but  toward  him  Bodli  yearned, 

As  one  who  well  that  bitter  task  had  learned  ; 

And  now  he  reached  once  more  to  him  his  hand, 

But  moveless  for  a  while  did  Kiartan  stand, 

And  had  in  heart  to  get  him  back  again  : 

Yet  with  strong  will  he  put  aback  his  pain, 

And  passed  by  Bodli,  noting  him  no  whit, 

And  coldly  at  the  feast  that  day  did  sit, 

In  outward  seeming  ;  and  Gudrun  no  less 
Sat  in  her  place  in  perfect  loveliness, 

Untouched  by  passion  :  Bodli  in  meanwhile 
From  Kiartan’s  grave  brow  unto  Gudrun’s  smile 
Kept  glancing,  and  in  feverish  eager  wise 
Strove  to  pierce  through  the  mask  of  bitter  lies 
That  hid  the  bitter  truth  ;  and  still  must  fear, 

Lest  from  the  feast’s  noise  he  a  shriek  should  hear, 
When  the  thin  dream-veil  torn  across  should  show 
That  in  the  very  hell  he  lay  alow. 

The  climax  of  the  poem  is  in  the  final  meeting 
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of  Kiartan  and  Bodli,  in  which  Bodli  is  led  to  kill 
Kiartan.  The  account  of  the  fight  is  given  by 
a  watcher. 

As  one  who  looks  in  vain 
For  help,  looked  Kiartan  round  ;  then  raised  his 
shield, 

And  poised  his  sword  as  though  he  ne’er  would 
yield 

Even  when  the  earth  was  sinking  ;  yet  a  while, 

And  o’er  his  face  there  came  a  quivering  smile, 

As  into  Bodli’s  dreadful  face  he  gazed; 

Then  my  heart  sank  within  me,  as  all  dazed, 

I  saw  the  flash  of  swords  that  never  met, 

And  heard  how  Kiartan  cried: 

“  Ah,  better  yet 

For  me  to  die  than  live  oft  even  so  ! 

Alas  !  friend,  do  the  deed  that  thou  must  do! 

Oh!  lonely  death! — farewell,  farewell,  farewell!” 

And  clattering  on  the  road  his  weapons  fell, 

And  almost  ere  they  touched  the  bloody  dust, 

Into  his  shieldless  side  the  sword  was  thrust, 

And  I,  who  could  not  turn  my  eyes  away, 

Beheld  him  fall,  and  shrieked  as  there  I  lay, 

And  yet  none  noted  me  ;  but  Bodli  flung 
Himself  upon  the  earth,  and  o’er  him  hung, 

Then  raised  his  head,  and  laid  it  on  his  knee, 

And  cried  : 

“  Alas!  what  have  I  done  to  thee  ? 

Was  it  for  this  deed,  then,  that  I  was  born  ? 

Was  this  the  end  I  looked  for  on  this  morn  ? 

I  said,  To-day  I  die,  to-day  I  die, 

And  folk  will  say,  an  ill  deed,  certainly, 

He  did,  but  living  had  small  joy  of  it, 

And  quickly  from  him  did  his  weak  life  flit — - 
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Where  was  thy  noble  sword  I  looked  to  take 
Here  in  my  breast,  and  die  for  Gudrun’s  sake, 

And  for  thy  sake — O  friend — am  I  forgot  ? 

Speak  yet  a  word  !  ” 

But  Kiartan  answered  not, 
And  Bodli  said  :  “  Wilt  thou  not  then  forgive  ? 
Think  of  the  days  I  yet  may  have  to  live 
Of  hard  life  !  ” 

Therewith  Kiartan  oped  his  eyes, 
And  strove  to  turn  about  as  if  to  rise, 

And  could  not,  but  gazed  hard  on  Bodli ’s  face, 

And  gasped  out,  as  his  eyes  began  to  glaze: 

“  Farewell,  thou  joyous  life  beneath  the  sun, 
Thou  foolish  wasted  gift — farewell  Gudrunl  ” 

And  then  on  Bodli’s  breast  back  fell  his  head, 

He  strove  to  take  his  hand,  and  he  was  dead. 

The  poem  closes  after  some  unnecessary 
movement  with  Gudrun’s  judgment  of  her  past 
lovers,  given  in  her  speech  to  her  son. 

She  said:  “  Alas,  0  son,  thou  ask’st  of  love! 

Long  folly  lasteth ;  still  that  word  doth  move 
My  old  worn  heart — hearken  one  little  word, 

Then  ask  no  more;  ill  is  it  to  be  stirred 
To  vain  repining  for  the  vanished  days.” 

She  turned,  until  her  sightless  eyes  did  gaze 
As  though  the  wall,  the  hills,  must  melt  away 
And  show  her  Herdholt  in  the  twilight  grey; 

She  cried,  with  tremulous  voice,  and  eyes  grown 
wet 

For  the  last  time,  whate’er  should  happen  yet, 

With  hands  stretched  out  for  all  that  she  had  lost: 

“  I  did  the  worst  to  him  I  loved  the  most.” 
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Morris  did  little  in  poetry  that  can  compare 
with  “  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun.”  He  combated 
the  difficulties  of  a  legend  whose  outline  was 
tortuous  and  confused  to  the  modern  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  lifted  its  characters  to  the  gestures  of 
tragedy.  One  can  look  both  within  and  outside 
the  century  without  finding  many  poems  where 
the  poignancy  of  human  suffering  is  equally  well 
revealed.  From  the  development  of  his  mind, 
too,  it  shows  his  return  to  walk  among  men 
again  and  share  their  vicissitudes. 

A  central  limitation  remains  in  the  elevation 
of  sexual  passion  to  the  controlling  influence  of 
the  whole  piece.  It  shares  the  weakness  which 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  plays  have  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Shakespeare’s  tragedy,  that  love  is 
their  sole  motive,  and  life  limited  to  its  intrigues 
and  tragedies.  The  Pre-Raphaelites  generally 
share  the  weakness  that  with  them  woman  can 
only  be  displayed  in  relationship  to  sexual  pas¬ 
sion.  This  can  be  seen  in  Rossetti  and  Morris ; 
it  runs  riot  in  Swinburne.  The  poem  shares  with 
Morris’s  work,  and  with  the  achievement  of 
the  whole  group,  an  entire  absence  of  humour. 
Within  the  present  poem  there  was  possibly  little 
room  for  humour,  but  with  Morris  there  is  never 
room.  When  these  things  have  been  said  the 
strength  of  the  poem  remains  with  us,  and  the 
names  of  Bodli,  Kiartan,  and  Gudrun  begin  to 
stand  out  as  representative  tragic  types. 
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X 

MORRIS  returned  from  Iceland  with  two 
main  poetic  plans.  The  chief,  the  re¬ 
rendering  of  the  Volsung  story  in  poetic 
form,  had  to  wait  until  1876  for  its  conclusion; 
the  other,  “  Love  is  Enough,”  was  completed 
immediately  and  published  in  November  1872. 
Morris  returns  to  dramatic  form  and  retells  as  a 
medieval  morality  play  a  story  which  he  found 
in  Lady  Charlotte  Guest’s  collection  of  Celtic 
stories,  “  The  Mabinogion.”  The  central  story 
relates  of  Pharamond,  the  king,  who  has 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  after  the  violent  death 
of  his  father  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  has 
subdued  his  enemies  by  strong  and  skilful  rule. 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  his  fighting  there  has 
grown  up  for  Pharamond  the  dream  of  another, 
quieter  land.  t, 

— There  is  a  place  in  the  world,  a  great  valley 
That  seems  a  green  plain  from  the  brow  of  the 
mountains, 

But  hath  knolls  and  fair  dales  when  adown  there 
thou  goest: 

There  are  homesteads  therein  with  gardens  about 
them, 

And  fair  herds  of  kine  and  grey  sheep  a-feeding, 

And  willow-hung  streams  wend  through  deep 
grassy  meadows, 

And  a  highway  winds  through  them  from  the 
outer  world  coming  : 
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Girthed  about  is  the  vale  by  a  grey  wall  of 
mountains, 

Rent  apart  in  three  places  and  tumbled  together 

In  old  times  of  the  world  when  the  earth-fires 
flowed  forth: 

And  as  you  wend  up  these  away  from  the  valley 

You  think  of  the  sea  and  the  great  world  it  washes; 

But  through  two  you  may  pass  not,  the  shattered 
rocks  shut  them. 

And  up  through  the  third  there  windeth  a  highway, 

And  its  gorge  is  fulfilled  by  a  black  wood  of  yew- 
trees. 

And  I  know  that  beyond,  though  mine  eyes  have 
not  seen  it, 

A  city  of  merchants  beside  the  sea  lieth. 

So  Pharamond  and  his  foster-father  Oliver 
set  out  for  that  dreamland.  In  the  next  scene 
they  discuss  their  long  voyagings ;  to  Oliver 
there  remains  the  memory  of  the  terrors  and 
pests  they  have  had  to  endure  ;  to  Pharamond 
the  beauty  of  the  songs  and  stories  they  have 
heard  by  the  way.  At  the  close  of  their  talk 
Pharamond  falls  back  asleep,  and  Oliver,  not 
knowing  whether  it  be  a  natural  sleep  or  death, 
goes  for  help.  The  abstract  figure  of  Love,  who 
has  so  far  acted  as  a  commentary  to  the  play, 
now  enters  into  the  action  to  tell  Pharamond 
that  he  has  now  arrived  in  the  land  to  which 
previously  he  had  been  led  in  the  spirit.  As 
Love  finishes  her  speech  the  maiden  Azalais, 
whom  Pharamond  has  loved  in  dream,  enters 
and  speaks  to  him.  Pharamond,  now  fulfilled 
in  his  love,  goes  back  again  to  his  palace,  only 
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to  find  that  the  people  have  forgotten  him  and 
now  praise  Theobald  again.  He  finds  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  he  has  loved. 

Such  is  the  bare  story  of  the  central  movement ; 
around  it  lies  an  elaborate  poetic  design.  As  in 
“  The  Earthly  Paradise  ”  the  story  is  removed 
from  the  reader  by  intervening  action  and  narra¬ 
tive.  Here  the  tale  of  Pharamond  is  a  play 
watched  by  an  Emperor  and  an  Empress,  who 
are  in  turn  watched  by  a  peasant  and  his  wife, 
Giles  and  Joan.  Between  the  various  scenes  of 
the  play  passages  of  lyrical  commentary  on  the 
action  are  given  under  the  title  of  “  Music,”  and 
in  the  earlier  scenes  Love  as  an  abstract  figure 
passes  her  own  judgment  on  the  characters. 
Each  element  in  the  poem  has  its  own  metrical 
medium:  Joan  and  Giles  use  octosyllables  ;  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  speak  in  the  more 
sustained  measure  of  the  heroic  couplet  ;  the 
main  body  of  the  poem,  the  Pharamond  story,  is 
told  in  an  alliterative  unrimed  verse,  modelled 
on  the  English  alliterative  verse  and  on  that  of 
the  morality  plays  ;  Love  as  an  abstract  figure 
uses  heroic  couplets,  and  later,  as  a  character  in 
the  central  movement,  uses  alliterative  verse  ; 
the  “  Music,”  whose  melody  lasts  the  longest, 
is  contrived  in  a  lyrical  arrangement  of  dactylics. 
Metrical  ingenuity  could  hardly  have  been 
carried  farther,  and  yet  it  succeeds  rather  as 
ingenuity,  giving  an  intellectual  pleasure  gained 
slowly  in  contemplating  the  variety  and  skill 
rather  than  the  immediate,  instinctive  impact 
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which  great  poetry  can  make  on  the  awaiting 
listener.  We  have  avoided  as  long  as  possible 
the  comparison  of  Morris’s  work  as  a  designer 
in  poetry  and  in  carpets.  A  carpet  can  be  gazed 
on  for  hours,  and  if  you  cannot  see  its  pattern  or 
its  rhythm  now  you  may  piece  it  together  before 
dusk.  But  a  poem’s  design  is  a  melody  ;  its 
appeal,  quick,  sensuous,  sudden,  penetrates  at 
once  unobtrusively  into  the  mind  and  is  gone, 
leaving  its  shape  and  fragrance  lingering  behind. 

This  elaborate  superstructure  in  “  Love  is 
Enough  ”  leaves  a  complexity  of  impressions  in 
the  reader’s  mind.  Nor  is  this  rendered  simpler 
by  the  fact  that  Morris,  who  had  eschewed  any 
didactic  or  allegorical  purpose  in  “  The  Earthly 
Paradise,”  seems  to  dally  here  with  a  moral. 
Life  without  Love  is  wretchedness  ;  this  is  the 
purport  of  the  first  “  Music.” 

Love  is  Enough  :  though  the  World  be  a-waning 

And  the  woods  have  no  voice  but  the  voice  of  com¬ 
plaining, 

Though  the  sky  be  too  dark  for  dim  eyes  to  dis¬ 
cover 

The  gold-cups  and  daisies  fair  blooming  there¬ 
under, 

Though  the  hills  be  held  shadows,  and  the  sea  a 
dark  wonder, 

And  this  day  draw  a  veil  over  all  deeds  passed  over, 

Yet  their  hands  shall  not  tremble,  their  feet  shall 
not  falter  ; 

The  void  shall  not  weary,  the  fear  shall  not  alter 

These  lips  and  these  eyes  of  the  loved  and  the 
lover. 
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Love  may  worry  the  world  with  death  and  the 
clash  of  arms,  but  she  will  give,  too,  moments  of 
intense  and  tragic  exaltation  which  will  estab¬ 
lish  life  as  something  pre-eminently  worth  while. 
Such  is  the  teaching  of  Love  in  her  first  speech. 

Yea,  in  the  heaven  from  whence  my  dreams  go 
forth 

Are  stored  the  signs  that  make  the  world  of  worth : 
There  is  the  wavering  wall  of  mighty  Troy 
About  my  Helen’s  hope  and  Paris’  joy: 

There  lying  ’neath  the  fresh-dyed  mulberry-tree 
The  sword  and  cloth  of  Pyramus  I  see: 

There  is  the  number  of  the  joyless  days 
Wherein*Medea  won  no  love  nor  praise: 

There  is  the  sand  my  Ariadne  pressed; 

The  footprints  of  the  feet  that  knew  no  rest 
While  o’er  the  sea  forth  went  the  fatal  sign: 

The  asp  of  Egypt,  the  Numidian  wine, 

My  Legend’s  sword,  my  Brynhild’s  fiery  bed, 

The  tale  of  years  of  Gudrun’s  drearihead, 

And  Tristram’s  glaive,  and  Iseult’s  shriek  are 
here, 

And  cloister-gown  of  joyless  Guenevere. 

But  the  conception  of  Love  suggested  in  these 
early  scenes  is  romantic,  sensuous,  sexual.  If 
we  go  no  farther  the  moral  is  “  All  for  Love;  or, 
The  World  Well  Lost,”  a  lyrical  justification 
that  a  Gudrun  can  destroy  Kiartan  and  Bodli. 
At  the  close  of  the  poem,  however,  these  motives 
are  transcended,  and  Love  grows  into  an  element 
at  once  social,  mystical,  and  humane.  So  the 
figure  of  Love  speaks  in  her  last  speech. 
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Have  faith,  and  crave  and  suffer,  and  all  ye 
The  many  mansions  of  my  house  shall  see 
In  all  content:  cast  shame  and  pride  away, 

Let  honour  gild  the  world’s  eventless  day, 

Shrink  not  from  change,  and  shudder  not  at  crime, 
Leave  lies  to  rattle  in  the  sieve  of  Time! 

Then,  whatsoe’er  your  workday  gear  shall  strain, 

Of  me  a  wedding-garment  shall  ye  gain. 

The  first  conception  of  Love  has  all  the 
weakness  of  the  desires  of  the  Wanderers  in 
“  The  Earthly  Paradise,”  the  desire  of  removal 
from  ordinary  life  ;  the  second  emphasizes  the 
strength  of  the  individual  personality  to  endure 
life  and  fight  its  difficulties.  All  this  may  be  but 
vaguely  expressed  in  “  Love  is  Enough,”  but 
Morris’s  intention  seems  clear;  and  this  final 
conception  of  Love  was  nothing  less  than  the 
bodying  out  of  the  idea  of  the  heroic  attitude, 
which  he  found  in  the  literature  of  the  North  and 
came  to  express  more  clearly  in  the  story  of 
Sigurd. 


XI 


MORRIS,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show, 
found  in  the  Icelandic  stories  much  that 
Keats  found  in  “  Hyperion  ” — the  general 
attitude  of  mind  with  which  the  world  should  be 
faced,  the  equation  of  being  set  out  in  terms  of 
myth.  Throughout  Morris  admired  the  hero’s 
courageous  endurance  of  life,  though  he  might 
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know  that  Fate  had  ordained  a  bitter  end  for 
him.  The  Northern  heroes  believed  in  no 
Earthly  Paradises,  but  in  a  quiet  and  strenuous 
endurance  of  the  worst  that  life  might  bring. 
Morris  never  allowed  this  symbolic  attraction  of 
the  myth  to  enter  into  his  presentation  of  the 
legend,  but  it  remains  there  in  his  mind  as  the 
vital  residuum  left  after  the  telling. 

In  1873  Morris  undertook  a  second  journey 
to  Iceland,  and  continued  his  work  of  transla¬ 
tion.  His  professional  work  occupied  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  busy  with  dye-processes,  a 
craft  which  he  determined  to  master  from  its 
elements  and  revive.  The  most  ambitious 
achievement  of  these  years  had  been  in  Morris’s 
mind  ever  since  his  first  journey  to  Iceland.  He 
set  himself  to  rerender  the  greatest  of  all 
Northern  stories,  the  story  whose  thirteenth- 
century  version  he  had  already  published  in  a 
prose  translation  as  “The  Volsunga  Saga.”  In 
1876,  as  “  Sigurd  the  Volsung  and  the  Fall  of 
the  Niblungs,”  he  published  his  own  poetical 
rerendering  of  the  whole  theme.  He  accepted 
his  own  outline  of  the  story  from  the  prose 
chronicle,  a  bare  pattern  which  he  vitalized  and 
adorned  with  his  own  passion  and  eloquence  and 
sense  of  colour. 

Morris’s  metre  for  the  poem  may  be  described 
technically  as  a  riming  couplet  of  six  feet, 
frequently  anapaestic  in  movement,  with  a 
hypermetrical  syllable  before  a  pause  in  the 
middle  of  the  line.  Morris  had  experimented 
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much  with  narrative  metres  before  he  found  this 
wondrous  new  tune.  It  has  a  strength  which 
the  five-foot  iambic  line  never  had  in  Morris’s 
hands.  The  monotony  of  the  fourteener  is 
missing,  and  yet  the  advantage  of  the  long-line 
movement  retained.  For  the  rimelessness  of 
blank  verse  and  unrimed  metres  generally  a 
measure  is  substituted,  quickened  with  rime 
and  capable  of  lyrical  strength.  It  is  strong, 
adaptable,  varied,  and  its  invention  and  use 
constitute  one  of  Morris’s  most  considerable 
prosodic  inventions. 

Morris  tells  the  story  in  four  books.  Book  I, 
“  Sigmund,”  shows  the  fortunes  of  the  Volsungs 
before  Sigurd,  the  last  of  the  race,  was  born. 
The  opening  of  the  poem  gives  at  once  the 
heroic  setting  and  the  grandeur  of  the  age. 

There  was  a  dwelling  of  Kings  ere  the  world  was 
waxen  old; 

Dukes  were  the  door-wards  there,  and  the  roofs 
were  thatched  with  gold; 

Earls  were  the  wrights  that  wrought  it,  and  silver 
nailed  its  doors, 

Earls’  wives  were  the  weaving-women,  queens’ 
daughters  strewed  its  floors, 

And  the  masters  of  its  song-craft  were  the  mightiest 
men  that  cast 

The  sails  of  the  storm  of  battle  adown  the  bickering 
blast. 

There  dwelt  men  merry-hearted,  and  in  hope  ex¬ 
ceeding  great 

Met  the  good  days  and  the  evil  as  they  went  the 
way  of  fate: 
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There  the  Gods  were  unforgotten,  yea  whiles  they 
walked  with  men, 

Though  e’en  in  that  world’s  beginning  rose  a 
murmur  now  and  again 

Of  the  midward  time  and  the  fading  and  the  last 
of  the  latter  days, 

And  the  entering  in  of  the  terror  and  the  death  of 
the  People’s  Praise. 

King  Volsung,  whose  home  is  thus  described, 
gives  his  daughter,  “  the  snow-white  Signy,” 
in  marriage  to  Siggeir,  King  of  the  Goths. 
Siggeir,  treacherous  and  jealous  of  the  Volsungs, 
invites  them  to  his  home  in  Goth-land.  They 
go,  a  little  band,  Volsung  and  his  sons,  and  are 
greeted  by  weaponed  men  and  set  upon.  Volsung 
and  all  his  sons  except  Sigmund  are  killed  in  the 
fighting.  Sigmund  lives  in  a  wood  not  far  from 
Siggeir ’s  home,  and  plots  vengeance.  Many  are 
the  weird  adventures  he  undergoes,  stamped 
with  the  inhuman  savagery  which  marks  the 
legend.  Signy,  changed  by  magic,  comes  to 
him  by  night  in  the  form  of  another  woman,  and 
a  child  is  born,  Sinfiotli,  the  offspring  of  incest 
and  magic.  Sinfiotli  lives  with  Sigmund  in  the 
woods,  and  after  many  grotesque  exploits  is 
poisoned,  after  Siggeir ’s  death,  by  Borghild, 
Sigmund’s  first  wife.  Sigmund  and  Sinfiotli 
together  contrive  the  death  of  Siggeir,  and  later 
Sigmund  himself  dies  fighting.  After  his  death 
Hiordis,  his  second  wife,  gives  birth  to  a  child, 
Sigurd.  With  Sigurd’s  birth  the  second  book 
opens. 
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The  first  book  therefore  is  wholly  introductory, 
and  many  of  those  most  competent  to  judge 
have  condemned  it  as  unnecessary.  Mr  Mackail 
writes : 

When  at  last  he  [Morris]  resolved  to  attempt  the  re¬ 
telling,  he  was  bound  by  an  almost  impossible  loyalty 
to  the  original.  For  the  purposes  of  an  epic  it  is  almost 
obvious  that  the  story  begins  far  too  early,  and  has 
epic  unity  only  from  the  point  at  which  Sigurd’s  own 
conscious  life  begins.  The  whole  of  the  life  of  Sigmund, 
which  fills  the  first  of  the  four  books  of  the  poem,  is 
a  separate  story,  containing  a  strange  and  savagely 
magnificent  epic  of  its  own,  centring  round  the  three 
colossal  figures  of  Sigmund,  Signy,  and  their  son 
Sinfiotli. 

The  first  book,  it  is  true,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  separate  story,  and  one  cruel  and  grotesquely 
inhuman  in  its  outline.  We  have  seen  earlier, 
in  “  The  Defence  of  Guenevere  ”  and  the  pro¬ 
logue  to  “The  Earthly  Paradise,”  that  horror 
sometimes  holds  Morris  fascinated,  but  the 
emphasis  in  this  first  book  of  “  Sigurd  ”  is  not 
on  brutality  for  brutality’s  sake.  Morris’s 
whole  purpose  in  the  poem  makes  this  “  over¬ 
ture,”  as  Professor  Elton  has  called  it,  essential. 
Amid  the  horror  and  savagery  of  this  first  book 
we  can  distinguish  clearly  the  tradition  of  the 
Volsung  family  from  which  Sigurd  springs,  and 
see  his  pathetic  position  as  the  last  of  his  race. 
Without  this  first  book  Sigurd  would  be  an 
isolated  figure  without  a  heritage  of  tragedy. 
As  it  is  we  see  the  shadow  of  a  malignant  fate 
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around  him,  and  we  see  him  facing  life  in  that 
attitude  of  heroic  endurance  which  constituted 
the  main  attraction  of  the  story  for  Morris. 

Book  II  is  “  Regin.”  Sigurd  is  educated  by 
Regin, 

...  a  certain  man 

Beardless  and  low  of  stature,  of  visage  pinched  and 
wan: 

So  exceeding  old  was  Regin,  that  no  son  of  man 
could  tell 

In  what  year  of  the  days  passed  over  he  came  to 
that  land  to  dwell. 

Sigurd  grows  to  the  strength  of  manhood. 
Regin  can  teach  him  all  things. 

Yea,  all  save  the  craft  of  battle,  that  men  learned 
the  sons  of  kings: 

The  smithying  sword  and  war-coat;  the  carving 
runes  aright; 

The  tongues  of  many  countries,  and  soft  speech  for 
men’s  delight; 

The  dealing  with  the  harp-strings,  and  the  winding 
ways  of  song. 

So  wise  of  heart  waxed  Sigurd  and  of  body 
wondrous  strong. 

In  his  first  adventure  he  gains  Greyfell,  a 
magic  horse,  given  him  by  ‘‘  a  grey-clad  man, 
one-eyed  and  seeming-ancient,”  Odin,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  helper  of  the  Volsung  race.  Regin,  too, 
tells  him  a  story  that  leads  him  to  the  main 
adventure  of  his  life.  Regin  himself  is  born  of 
the  dwarfs,  not  of  men.  He  lived  in  olden  days 
with  his  father  Reidmar  and  his  brothers  Otter 
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and  Fafnir.  At  that  time  three  gods  came 
to  earth,  “  the  heart-wise  Odin,”  “  Loki,  the 
World’s  Begrudger,”  and  “  Hsenir,  the  Utter- 
Blameless.”  Loki  meets  Otter,  and  seeing  him 
to  be  a  daring  dwarf,  an  enemy  of  the  gods,  kills 
him.  The  three  gods  continue  their  journey 
and  come  by  chance  to  the  house  of  Reidmar. 
Reidmar  demands  a  mulct  for  the  death  of  his 
son : 

“  Ye  stranger-folk  shall  be  free 

When  ye  give  me  the  Flame  of  the  Waters,  the 
gathered  Gold  of  the  Sea, 

That  Andvari  hideth  rejoicing  in  the  wan  realm 
pale  as  the  grave.” 

Loki  contrives  to  gain  the  gold  from  Andvari, 
but  Andvari  curses  it  as  Loki  takes  it  away. 

“There  farest  thou  Loki,  and  might  I  load  thee 
worse 

Than  with  what  thine  ill  heart  beareth,  then 
shouldst  thou  bear  my  curse: 

But  for  men  a  curse  thou  bearest:  entangled  in  my 
gold, 

Amid  my  woe  abideth  another  woe  untold. 

Two  brethren  and  a  father,  eight  kings  my  grief 
shall  slay; 

And  the  hearts  of  queens  shall  be  broken,  and  their 
eyes  shall  loathe  the  day. 

Lo,  how  a  wilderness  blossoms!  Lo,  how  the 
lonely  lands 

Are  waving  with  the  harvest  that  fell  from  my 
gathering  hands!  ” 

Fafnir  and  Regin  are  jealous  for  possession 
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of  the  treasure,  and  in  order  to  gain  it  Fafnir 
kills  Reidmar,  his  father.  Regin  has  fled  from 
his  brother  and  lived  apart  ever  since;  he  has 
seen  Fafnir  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent  wallow¬ 
ing  in  his  treasure,  and  now  attempts  to  induce 
Sigurd  to  kill  him.  When  Sigurd  consents 
Regin  prepares  him  a  magic  sword  named  “  The 
Wrath  of  Sigurd.”  Thus  armed  Sigurd  makes 
his  way  to  the  Glittering  Heath  and  slays  Fafnir. 

Then  all  sank  into  silence,  and  the  Son  of  Sigmund 
stood 

On  the  torn  and  furrowed  desert  by  the  pool  of 
Fafnir’s  blood, 

And  the  serpent  lay  before  him,  dead,  chilly,  dull, 
and  grey; 

And  over  the  Glittering  Heath  fair  shone  the  sun 
and  the  day, 

And  a  light  wind  followed  the  sun  and  breathed  o’er 
the  fateful  place, 

As  fresh  as  it  furrows  the  sea-plain  or  bows  the 
acres’  face. 

Regin  now  tyrannizes  over  Sigurd,  and  tells  him 
that  he  must  roast  the  heart  of  Fafnir  and  give 
it  to  him,  so  that  atonement  may  be  made  for 
the  slaying.  In  the  roasting  Fafnir’s  blood 
spirts  upon  Sigurd’s  hand  and  burns  him.  This 
gives  him  supernatural  sight  and  shows  him 
that  Regin  is  treacherous.  So  Sigurd  slays 
Regin  and  takes  for  himself  the  treasure  of 
Andvari.  Loaded  with  the  treasure,  Greyfell 
bears  him  from  the  Glittering  Heath  until  he 
reaches  the  side  of  Hindfell. 
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Night  falls,  but  yet  rides  Sigurd,  and  hath  no 
thought  of  rest, 

For  he  longs  to  climb  that  rock-world  and  behold 
the  earth  at  its  best; 

But  now  mid  the  maze  of  the  foot-hills  he  seeth 
the  light  no  more, 

And  the  stars  are  lovely  and  gleaming  on  the  light¬ 
less  heavenly  floor. 

So  up  and  up  he  wendeth  till  the  night  is  wearing 
thin; 

And  he  rideth  a  rift  of  the  mountain,  and  all  is  dark 
therein, 

Till  the  stars  are  dimmed  by  dawning  and  the 
wakening  world  is  cold; 

Then  afar  in  the  upper  rock-wall  a  breach  doth  he 
behold, 

And  a  flood  of  light  poured  inward  the  doubtful 
dawning  blinds: 

So  swift  he  rideth  thither  and  the  mouth  of  the 
breach  he  finds, 

And  sitteth  awhile  on  Greyfell  on  the  marvellous 
thing  to  gaze: 

For  lo,  the  side  of  Hindfell  enwrapped  by  the  fer¬ 
vent  blaze, 

And  nought  ’twixt  earth  and  heaven  save  a  world 
of  flickering  flame, 

And  a  hurrying  shifting  tangle,  where  the  dark 
rents  went  and  came. 

And  on  Hindfell  he  finds  Brynhild  in  an 
enchanted  sleep  ;  overcome  by  her  beauty  he 
awakens  her,  and  they  pledge  love  one  to  the 
other. 

Book  III  is  “  Brynhild.”  Sigurd,  continuing 
his  journey,  reaches  the  land  of  the  Niblungs  and 
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makes  alliance  with  King  Giuki.  Grimhild, 
Giuki ’s  queen,  thinks  that  a  marriage  between 
Sigurd  and  her  daughter  Gudrun  would  strengthen 
the  alliance.  Grimhild  gives  Sigurd  a  magic 
potion  so  that  he  is  led  to  forget  Brynhild,  and 
in  that  mood  of  forgetfulness  he  marries  Gudrun. 
Gunnar,  the  son  of  Giuki,  loves  Brynhild,  but  he 
cannot  make  his  way  to  her  through  the  flames 
which  surround  her  magic  home.  Sigurd,  how¬ 
ever,  on  Greyfell,  rides  in  Gunnar ’s  form  through 
the  flames  and  pledges  troth  with  Brynhild.  So 
Brynhild  marries  Gunnar.  A  quarrel  between 
the  queens  Gudrun  and  Brynhild  leads  to  taunts, 
and  Gudrun  is  led  to  tell  Brynhild  the  truth  of 
Gunnar ’s  wooing.  Brynhild  is  filled  with  anger 
and  grief.  Sigurd  in  the  meanwhile  awakens 
from  the  effect  of  Grimhild ’s  potion,  and  remem¬ 
bering  his  love  for  Brynhild  openljr  declares  it. 

“  I  am  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  and  belike  the  tale 
shall  be  true 

That  no  hand  on  the  earth  may  hinder  what  my 
hand  would  fashion  and  do : 

And  what  God  or  what  man  shall  gainsay  it  if  our 
love  be  greater  than  these, 

The  pride  and  the  glory  of  Sigurd,  and  the  latter 
days’  increase  ? 

0  live,  live,  Brynhild  beloved !  and  thee  on  the  earth 
will  I  wed, 

And  put  away  Gudrun  the  Niblung — and  all  those 
shall  be  as  the  dead.” 

Brynhild  replies  in  a  single  line : 

“  I  will  not  wed  thee,  Sigurd,  nor  any  man  alive.” 
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The  Niblungs  meanwhile  plan  Sigurd’s  death. 
Giuki,  the  King,  and  the  elder  sons  are  sworn  to 
peace  with  Sigurd,  but  Guttorm,  the  youngest 
son,  has  made  no  such  oath.  By  his  hand 
Sigurd  dies.  Brynhild  kills  herself,  and  as  a 
last  request  asks  that  she  may  be  burnt  on 
Sigurd’s  pyre.  The  gold  of  Andvari  has  passed 
to  the  Niblungs. 

The  fourth  Book  is  “  Gudrun.”  After  Sigurd’s 
death  Gudrun  marries  King  Atli.  She  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  avenge  Sigurd  and  gain  the  gold.  She 
incites  Atli. 

“  How  oft  shall  I  tell  thee,  Atli,  of  the  wise  And- 
vari’s  Gold, 

The  Treasure  Regin  craved  for,  the  uncounted 
ruddy  rings  ? 

Full  surely  he  that  holds  it  shall  rule  all  earthly 
kings : 

Stretch  forth  thine  hand,  0  Atli,  for  the  gift  is 
marvellous  great, 

And  I  am  she  that  giveth!  how  long  wilt  thou 
linger  and  wait, 

Till  the  traitors  come  against  thee  with  the  war- 
torch  and  the  steel, 

And  here  in  thy  land  thou  perish,  befooled  of  thy 
kingly  weal  ?  ” 

Atli  invites  the  Niblungs  to  visit  him.  They 
bury  the  gold  in  the  Rhine  and  come.  Both 
Gunnar  and  Hogni  are  captured  by  Atli  and 
their  followers  killed.  Gunnar  promises  that 
he  will  tell  where  the  gold  is  placed  once  he  is 
shown  “  the  heart  of  Hogni  cut  quick  from  his 
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living  breast.”  Hogni’s  heart  is  shown  to 
Gunnar,  and  he  is  overjoyed,  for  now  he  alone 
of  all  living  men  knows  the  hiding-place  of  the 
treasure.  Gunnar  is  placed  in  a  chamber  with 
serpents.  These  he  charms  at  first  with  his 
singing  and  playing,  but  at  last  one  serpent 
stings  him  to  death.  Gudrun,  to  avenge  her 
brothers,  kills  Atli  and  burns  his  hall.  She  her¬ 
self  leaps  into  the  sea  and  is  carried  to  fresh 
adventures. 

Then  Gudrun  girded  her  raiment,  on  the  edge  of 
the  steep  she  stood, 

She  looked  o’er  the  shoreless  water,  and  cried  out 
o’er  the  measureless  flood: 

“  0  Sea,  I  stand  before  thee;  and  I  who  was 
Sigurd’s  wife! 

By  his  brightness  unforgotten  I  bid  thee  deliver  my 
life 

From  the  deeds  and  the  longing  of  days  and  the 
lack  I  have  won  on  the  earth, 

And  the  wrong  amended  by  wrong,  and  the  bitter 
wrong  of  my  birth.” 

And  as  the  sea  is  receiving  Gudrun  the  poem 
closes. 

So  Morris  rerendered  the  titanic  legend  of 
the  North.  He  had  expressed  surprise  in  1870 
that  no  one  had  performed  the  task  before  him. 
“  For,”  he  wrote  in  the  preface  to  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  ‘‘The  Volsunga  Saga,” 

this  is  the  Great  Story  of  the  North,  which  should 
be  to  all  our  race  what  the  Tale  of  Troy  was  to  the 
Greeks — to  all  our  race  first,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
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change  of  the  world  has  made  our  race  nothing  more 
than  a  name  of  what  has  been — a  story  too — then 
should  it  be  to  those  that  came  after  us  no  less  than 
the  Tale  of  Troy  has  been  to  us. 

Yet  the  towering  magnificence  of  the  Sigurd 
legend  remains  aloof  from  the  general  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  poem  like  the  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  of 
Milton,  in  which  the  reader  is  denied  his  own 
life  and  has  to  remain  the  human  spectator  of 
the  “  fell  incensed  pass  of  mighty  opposites.” 
Through  the  lust  of  inhuman  savagery  and  the 
diabolical  machinery  of  the  legend  Morris  has, 
however,  contrived  to  construct  characters  with 
the  high  dignity  of  tragedy  upon  their  lives  ; 
Gudrun  and  Sigurd  and  Brynhild,  in  the  last  two 
books,  move  with  tragic  intensity  from  crisis  to 
crisis.  They  helped  to  make  “  unnameable 
glory  and  lived  not  altogether  deedless,”  and 
for  the  sake  of  them  he  faced  ‘‘the  wild  dreams 
and  dread  imaginings  which  hang  about  the 
Northern  tale.” 


XII 

FROM  1871  Kelmscott  was  Morris’s  home. 
At  first  Morris  agreed  to  take  Kelmscott  on 
a  joint  tenancy  with  Rossetti.  It  was  the 
period  of  Rossetti’s  despondency,  after  his  wife’s 
death,  and  his  indifference  to  Kelmscott ’s  beau¬ 
ties  hurt  Morris.  ‘‘  He  has  all  sorts  of  ways  so 
unsympathetic  with  the  sweet  simple  old  place 
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that  I  feel  his  presence  therejas  a  kind  of  slur 
upon  it.”  Poetically  we  have  seen  how  Morris 
had  parted  ways  with  Rossetti,  and  now  in  more 
practical  affairs  estrangement  was  growing  be¬ 
tween  them.  Rossetti  had  less  esteem  for  Morris 
the  master  craftsman  than  for  Morris  the  pupil 
painter,  and  the  closeness  of  their  contact  only 
served  to  emphasize  their  differences.  In  the 
autumn  of  1874  these  questions  of  temperament 
and  taste  were  made  definite  by  a  business  mis¬ 
understanding.  Under  the  agreement  of  1861 
each  of  the  original  partners  in  the  company 
had  an  equal  share  of  the  profits  and  assets  and 
also — for  the  company  was  unlimited — an 
equal  share  in  responsibility.  Yet  not  one  of 
the  partners  with  the  single  exception  of  Morris 
had  paid  into  the  company  capital  in  excess  of 
twenty  pounds.  Morris  had  made  the  company 
his  life-work  and  had  risked  in  it  all  his  available 
wealth.  He  felt  now  that  he  should  definitely 
readjust  his  responsibility  to  the  other  members, 
so  that  he  might  know  his  prospects  and  make 
some  secure  provision  for  his  wife  and  children. 
Burne-Jones,  Faulkner,  and  Webb,  realizing  that 
their  part  in  the  success  was  nominal,  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  relinquish  every  claim,  but  Rossetti, 
with  Madox  Brown  and  Marshall,  stood  for  the 
strictest  interpretation  of  their  legal  rights.  Dis¬ 
cussions  took  place,  unpleasant  and  prolonged. 
At  last  financial  compensation  was  arranged  for 
the  recalcitrant  partners,  and  on  March  31,  1875, 
Morris  was  able  to  re-establish  his  prosperous 
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business  as  Morris  and  Co.  But  intimacy  with 
Rossetti  passed  out  of  his  life. 

The  years  which  followed  were  busy,  happy, 
and  prosperous — the  years  of  his  experiments 
in  dyeing-processes  and  of  the  production  of 
“  Sigurd  the  Volsung.”  Almost  imperceptibly, 
however,  he  was  being  drawn  out  of  his  crafts 
to  the  wider  social  interests  which  had  so  long 
been  repressed  within  him.  In  1877  his  anger 
at  the  ‘  restoration  ’  of  ancient  buildings — 
modern  plasterers  tampering  with  noble  archi¬ 
tecture  they  did  not  understand— led  him  in 
March  to  write  a  letter  to  the  “Athenaeum.” 
The  minster  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  was  to  be 
‘restored,’  and  Morris  suggested  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  association  “  for  the  purpose  of  watch¬ 
ing  over  and  protecting  these  relics  ”  against 
“  the  acts  of  barbarism  which  the  modern  archi¬ 
tect,  parson,  and  squire  call  ‘  restoration.’  ”  So 
successful  was  the  letter  that  within  a  fortnight, 
and  with  Morris  in  his  inevitable  position  of 
Treasurer,  there  was  formed  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.  The  name  was 
cumbersome,  and  Morris  used  to  speak  affec¬ 
tionately  of  the  new  association  under  the  neater 
title  of  “  Antiscrape.  ”  This  activity  was  but 
a  small  extension  of  his  private  interests,  but 
more  was  to  come.  In  the  Eastern  Question 
of  1876  he  was  drawn  for  the  first  time  to 
a  human  issue  not  chintzes  or  carpets  or 
wall-papers,  but  men.  The  issue  is  of  less 
importance  in  itself  than  for  the  fact  that  it 
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drew  Morris  to  political  work.  Russia  had 
attacked  Turkey  for  her  massacres  in  Bulgaria. 
Enmity  of  Russia  was  sufficiently  strong  in 
England  to  make  an  Anglo-Russian  war,  un¬ 
principled  and  unjust  as  it  would  be,  a  practical 
possibility.  Against  this  the  Eastern  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed.  To  Morris  the  injustice  of  the 
war  revealed  the  same  unequal  values  which 
he  was  later  to  find  disturbing  the  basis  of 
society  as  a  whole.  His  pamphlet  of  May 
1877  shows  that  he  is  regarding  the  Eastern 
Question  in  the  light  of  far  wider  and  more  vital 
issues. 

Who  are  they  that  are  leading  us  into  war  ?  Greedy 
gamblers  on  the  Stock  Echange,  idle  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  (poor  fellows!),  worn-out  mockers  of 
the  clubs,  desperate  purveyors  of  exciting  war-news  for 
the  comfortable  breakfast-tables  of  those  who  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  war;  and  lastly,  in  the  place  of 
honour,  the  Tory  Rump,  that  we  fools,  weary  of  peace, 
reason  and  justice,  chose  at  the  last  election  to  represent 
us. 

The  Eastern  crisis  brought  Morris  into  close 
touch  with  Radical  leaders  in  London,  and  in 
1879  he  became  Treasurer  of  the  National  Liberal 
League,  which  had  been  founded  to  represent 
the  radical  element  in  the  Liberal  party.  Morris 
and  many  other  Radicals  felt,  however,  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Liberals,  and  with  the 
proposal  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  in  1881  the 
League  was  wound  up,  and  the  members  exer¬ 
cised  their  activity  elsewhere. 
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The  next  year  is  barren  of  personal  material 
for  following  Morris’s  mind.  His  letters,  never 
frequent,1  are  particularly  sparse  for  this  vital 
year.  Superficially  his  life  is  prosperous  to  the 
point  of  the  spectacular  :  he  had  already  in 
1877  had  the  offer  of  a  candidature  for  the  Chair 
of  Poetry  at  Oxford  ;  his  professional  work  led 
him  to  the  decoration  of  St  James’s  Palace,  the 
hanging  of  the  Throne  and  the  silk  damasks  and 
mural  adornments  for  the  Reception  Rooms. 
In  literary  work  he  saw  the  epic  Persian  legend 
of  Shah  Nameh  to  be  rerendered,  as  “  Sigurd  ”  had 
already  been  rerendered.  In  the  midst  of  it  all 
he  turned  his  back  to  the  triumph,  and  facing  all 
possible  misrepresentation  with  a  gesture  worthy 
of  one  of  his  own  Northern  heroes,  openly  de¬ 
clared  himself  a  Socialist  and  joined  on  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  1883,  the  Social  Democratic  Federation. 
A  few  days  before  he  had  been  made  a  Fellow 
of  his  college  at  Oxford. 

Morris  himself  explained  in  conversation  with 
Mr  G.  B.  Shaw  that  J.  S.  Mill’s  verdict  against 
socialism  was  so  clearly  against  the  evidence  that 
he  was  convinced  of  the  virtue  and  necessity  of 
socialism.  Morris  may  have  stated  something 
of  the  truth  and  may  too  have  played  up  to 
Mr  Shaw’s  love  of  vigorous  over-statement. 
Certainly  Morris  did  not  enter  socialism  by  the 
conventional  scamper  through  Marx’s  “  Das 
Kapital.”  Throughout,  the  socialistic  state 
constituted  for  him  an  ideal,  and  if  he  had  a 

1  Sec  letter  from  Miss  May  Morris,  quoted  p.  154. 
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literary  influence  behind  him  at  all  it  was  rather 
the  “Utopia  ”  of  Sir  Thomas  More  than  any 
modern  economic  treatise.  But  he  was  driven 
to  the  desire  for  social  reorganization  rather  by 
his  own  work  as  a  craftsman  and  by  the  ex¬ 
tensions  of  Ruskin’s  teaching,  which  he  had 
applied  to  his  own  work.  Commercialism  pro¬ 
duced  goods  for  profit  without  consideration 
of  the  producer  or  of  the  beauty  and  utility 
of  the  thing  produced.  The  double  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  craftsman  had  degenerated 
into  a  human  mechanism  and  that  shoddy,  mal- 
fashioned  articles  were  being  thrown  upon  the 
market.  The  accumulative  effect  was  that  the 
degenerate  craftsmen  lived  in  ugly  cities  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  ugly  products  of  their  own 
purposeless  labour,  while  the  masters  lived  in 
sumptuous  homes  where  wealth  had  been  lav¬ 
ished  on  vulgar  ostentation,  masquerading  as  a 
Beauty  that  had  long  disappeared.  Morris’s 
earlier  work  had  attempted  to  reform  the  taste 
of  the  rich,  to  fill  their  homes  with  the  products 
of  his  own  workshops.  Now  he  wished  to  pene¬ 
trate  farther  and  to  make  all  production 
purposeful  production.  For  that,  a  change  in 
the  very  form  of  society  was  necessary,  and  to 
effect  that  change  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
Socialists.  Some  have  regarded  it  as  an  ill- 
balanced  incident  in  his  career.  In  reality  it  is 
the  logical  conclusion  of  his  whole  activity. 

The  tragedy  of  progress  lies  in  the  gap  that 
divides  ideas  and  reality,  between  philosophy 
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and  institutions.  Morris  was  soon  to  discover 
that  the  world  of  affairs  had  not  the  plasticity 
of  the  world  of  thought.  The  Democratic 
Federation  began  well.  In  January  1884 
“Justice”  v/as  founded,  largely  upon  Morris’s 
finances,  and  vigorous  propaganda  maintained. 
Morris  soon  found,  however,  that  the  Federa¬ 
tion  stood  for  principles  radically  opposed.  To 
H.  M.  Hyndman,  Morris's  main  opponent,  it  was 
the  instrument  of  opportunist  propaganda,  aiming 
at  immediate  power.  Morris  aimed  more  fun¬ 
damentally  at  evolutionary  communism.  Hynd¬ 
man,  too,  had  an  imperious  desire  to  control 
any  organization  of  which  he  v/as  a  member. 
At  the  close  of  1884  Morris  saw  that  his  only 
possible  course  was  resignation.  He  commented 
on  the  situation : 

Hyndman  considers  the  S.D.F.  his  property,  let  him 
take  it  and  make  what  he  can  of  it,  and  try  if  he  can 
really  make  up  a  bogie  of  it  to  frighten  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  I  really  think  is  about  all  his  scheme;  and 
we  will  begin  again  quite  clean-handed  to  try  the  more 
humdrum  method  of  quiet  propaganda,  and  start  a  new 
paper  of  our  own. 

Morris  commenced  “  clean-handed  ”  in  1885 
with  the  Socialist  League,  which  had  “  The  Com¬ 
monweal  ”  as  its  journal.  The  society  comprised 
the  extremist  element  of  the  Democratic  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  its  attitude  was  definitely  and  uncom¬ 
promisingly  communistic.  The  authorities  were 
afraid  of  the  propaganda  of  the  League,  and 
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the  police  were  frequently  interfering.  Morris 
had  more  than  once  to  appear  in  police-court 
cases,  and  in  September  1885  he  appeared  in  the 
dock  of  the  Thames  Police  Court  and  made  the 
declaration  which  we  have  quoted  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  volume.  Police  disturbance  gained 
the  League  the  attention  of  many  uninterested 
in  socialism,  to  whom  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
was  an  important  privilege.  But  within  the 
League  itself  there  was  developing  a  definitely  an¬ 
archist  element  which  believed  in  force  as  the  sole 
instrument  of  political  discussion.  An  outward 
sign  of  this  activity  was  the  “  Bloody  Sunday  ” 
of  November  1887,  when  there  was  extensive 
unemployed  rioting  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The 
stupidity  of  the  authorities  was  probably  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  the  recklessness  of  that  day, 
but  Morris  was  led  to  see  the  danger  of  the  use  of 
indiscriminate  force.  He  writes  in  “  The  Com¬ 
monweal  ”  that  “  Education  towards  Revolution 
seems  to  me  to  express  in  three  words  what 
our  policy  should  be.”  The  event  marks  his 
withdrawal  from  full  activity  in  the  League, 
although  he  remains  within  its  ranks  until  1890. 
The  conviction  grows  in  him  that  progress  to¬ 
ward  the  ideal  state  must  be  a  matter  of  more 
slow  penetration  than  he  had  at  first  imagined. 
He  watches  the  development  of  the  Fabian 
Society  and  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  and 
although  their  moderate  proposals  resemble  but 
dimly  his  fervent  communism  he  allows  that 
their  method  is  just  and  practical.  From  1890 
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he  contents  himself  with  conducting  a  local 
Socialistic  group,  the  Hammersmith  Socialist 
Society. 

Three  years  later  (1893)  Morris  with  H.  M. 
Hyndman  and  Mr  George  Bernard  Shaw  drew 
up  a  “  Manifesto  to  English  Socialists.”  Mr 
Shaw  has  kindly  given  me  his  impressions  of 
Morris  at  the  interviews  which  preceded  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  pamphlet,  and,  incidentally,  of 
Morris’s  final  attitude  to  the  Socialist  movement. 
Mr  Shaw  writes  : 

The  pamphlet  began  with  a  draft  submitted  by 
Morris.  I  stuck  a  patch  or  two  on  to  it;  and  Hyndman 
did  the  same.  And  the  draft  was  wretchedly  mutilated 
in  the  process.  The  result  was  utterly  worthless,  as 
Hyndman  and  I  intended  that  it  should  be;  for  as 
Hyndman  would  not  tolerate  a  Fabian  manifesto,  and 
I  would  not  tolerate  a  Social-Democratic  Federation 
manifesto,  neither  of  us  would  agree  to  anything  but 
platitudes.  We  had  been  forced  by  our  good-natured 
muddle-headed  followers  to  make  a  pretence  of  an 
agreement  which  did  not  really  exist,  for  the  sake  of  a 
public  display  of  fraternity  and  solidarity.  Morris  did 
his  best  to  reconcile  us  on  tactics;  but  it  was  no  use: 
we  were  quite  irreconcilable;  and  at  the  bottom  he 
could  not  force  himself  to  take  any  interest  in  our 
differences,  and  could  only,  with  a  weary  sigh,  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  job  and  put  his  name  with  ours  to  a 
sham  joint  manifesto.  The  evenings  we  three  spent 
at  his  house  at  Hammersmith  were  nevertheless  very 
pleasant;  for  after  drudging  over  the  manifesto  for 
forty  minutes  or  thereabouts,  we  gathered  round  the  fire 
and  talked  of  every  blessed  thing  in  the  world  except 
Socialism. 
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Morris’s  attitude  towards  Fabianism  was  at  first  one 
of  very  strong  distaste  for  its  official  and  administrative 
detail  and  its  adaptation  to  the  sort  of  average  public 
character  with  which  he  had  no  patience.  But  after 
experimenting  pretty  exhaustively  with  the  Socialists 
who  sympathized  with  him  in  this,  and  finding  that 
they  were  hopeless  Impossibilists,  his  great  practical 
sense  came  into  play.  He  dropped  the  Socialist  League, 
which  immediately  perished,  and  declared  that  he  had 
now  no  doubt  that  Socialism  would  come  about  in 
Sidney  Webb’s  way,  but  that,  as  that  way  did  not  offer 
him  a  job  at  which  he  could  be  as  useful  as  he  could  be 
at  his  own  artistic  activities,  he  would  return  to  them, 
and  content  himself  with  keeping  the  cause  of  ultimate 
Communism  alive  in  the  little  Hammersmith  Socialist 
Society  which  had  grown  up  round  his  house.  And 
in  that  attitude  he  remained  until  his  death. 

The  effect  of  Morris’s  work  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  development  of  socialism  is  beyond  our 
immediate  theme.  Its  effect  on  Morris’s  own 
personality  is  well  defined.  The  aloofness  which 
separated  him  from  the  world  of  men  is  broken 
down.  “  The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day  ”  has 
faced  the  full  problem  of  being  as  he  saw  it.  He 
carried  into  that  practical  world  a  dogmatic 
idealism  which  by  an  abhorrence  of  compromise 
made  political  action  impossible.  But,  when  he 
came  to  see  the  “mean,  forbidding  ways  ’’  by 
which  institutions  are  changed  and  by  which 
men  are  prepared  for  those  changes,  he  resigned 
the  work  to  others  and  withdrew  to  his  own 
sphere  of  aesthetic  activity,  and  it  is  there  that 
we  follow  him. 
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XIII 

MORRIS  had  ever  since  1870  been  preparing 
manuscript  copies  of  his  own  works  and 
of  classical  pieces.  He  tutored  his  own 
irregular  handwriting  into  an  impressively  even 
script  and  added  illuminated  letters  and  designs 
in  the  text.  Among  the  early  productions  in 
this  manner  was  a  magnificent  folio  manuscript 
of  Virgil’s  “/Eneid.”  While  thus  occupied  he 
determined  to  translate  Virgil  into  English  verse, 
and  in  November  1875  “  The  Aineids  ”  were  pub¬ 
lished.  The  translation  is  imbued  with  Morris’s 
own  medieval  spirit,  but  he  has  not  that  vital  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  theme  which  characterizes  the 
Northern  pieces.  The  metre  he  uses  is  an  unrimed 
fourteen-syllable  verse,  modelled  on  that  of  Chap¬ 
man,  and  something  of  the  charm  and  vigour  of 
Morris’s  poetry  is  lost  in  the  unrimed  movement. 

Politics  engaged  Morris  for  the  next  decade, 
and  his  productions,  apart  from  a  few  lyrics, 
are  prose  lectures.  Morris’s  socialism  was  so 
closely  allied  to  his  conceptions  of  art  that  these 
lectures  provide  the  clearest  expression  of  his 
principles  and  position  as  a  craftsman.  The 
lectures  were  published  as  “  Hopes  and  Fears 
for  Art  ”  (1882),  “  The  Aims  of  Art  ”  (1887),  and 
“Signs  of  Change  ’’  (1888).  Morris’s  more  im¬ 
portant  socialistic  statements  were  added  to 
these  prose  pieces  as  “  Lectures  on  Socialism” 
in  the  “  Collected  Works,”  vol.  xxiii  (1915). 
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As  soon  as  his  socialist  activities  gave  him 
leisure  for  literature  he  returned  to  poetry  again, 
and  in  1887  his  translation  of  the  “Odyssey,” 
was  published.  He  abandons  for  this  purpose 
the  unrimed  fourteener  of  the  “  ASneids  ”  and 
returns  to  the  long  rimed  couplets  which  he  had 
used  for  “  Sigurd.”  Morris’s  last  complete  trans¬ 
lation  was  his  rerendering  of  the  old  English 
epic  of  “Beowulf”  in  an  unrimed  alliterative 
metre.  He  commenced  this  piece  of  work  in 
1893  with  the  assistance  of  Mr  A.  J.  Wyatt,  and 
the  whole  was  published  in  1895.  Of  all  these 
translations  the  Virgil  is  probably  the  most 
satisfactory,  for  there,  underlying  the  classical 
element,  Morris  found  something  romantic  and 
magical  akin  to  his  own  spirit.  The  “  Odyssey  ” 
serves  as  a  translation,  though  the  simplicity  of 
the  original  tends  to  be  lost  in  a  welter  of 
anapaests.  The  “Beowulf”  is  inadequate  and 
constitutes  one  of  Morris’s  few  failures. 

Morris’s  more  creative  spirit  gains  expression 
during  this  last  period  in  a  series  of  prose 
romances,1  with  occasional  interludes  of  lyrical 
work.  These  begin  with  “  The  House  of  the 
Wolfings  ”  (1889),  and  include  “  The  Story  of  the 
Glittering  Plain”  (1890),  “The  Wood  Beyond 
the  World  ”  (1894),  “  Child  Christopher”  (1895), 
“The  Well  at  the  World’s  End  ”  (1896).  Two 
romances  were  published  at  his  death— “  The 
Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles  ”  (1897),  and  “  The 

1  These  romances  are  an  important  and  original  contribution  to  nineteenth- 
century  literature.  Our  present  design  does  not  admit  of  a  full  treatment  of 
them,  but  their  value  must  be  remembered. 
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Story  of  the  Sundering  Flood  ”  (1898).  These 
are  his  prose  “Earthly  Paradise” — stories, 
romantic  in  spirit,  semi-historical  in  setting,  full 
of  magic  and  the  supernatural  and  fighting.  The 
development  in  the  stories,  from  “  The  House  of 
the  Wolfings  ”  to  “  The  Story  of  the  Sundering 
Flood,”  is  away  from  an  historical  setting  and  a 
world  of  reality  to  a  twilight  world  of  magic  and 
the  remote.  It  is  the  passage  of  Morris  away 
from  practical  activity  back  to  his  dreams. 

Morris  wrote  two  prose  socialistic  romances 
which  must  be  considered  as  an  expression  of  the 
same  mood  as  the  rest  of  his  prose  romances. 
These  are  “  A  Dream  of  John  Ball  ”  (1888),  and 
“  News  from  Nowhere,”  which  was  published  in 
1891  after  its  appearance  during  1890  in  “  The 
Commonweal.”  These  two  pamphlets  were 
widely  popular,  the  “  News  from  Nowhere  ” 
gaining  a  greater  Continental  reputation  than 
any  other  of  Morris’s  works.  It  is  unfair  to 
judge  Morris’s  socialistic  opinions  from  these 
romances.  While  they  represent  much  that 
he  believed  they  are  essentially  romances  and 
follow  an  imaginative  design.  “  News  from 
Nowhere”  is  news  from  nowhere — a  tissue  of 
the  imagination,  not  a  sober  account  of  what 
Morris  thought  probable  or  even  possible. 

In  his  practical  affairs  this  last  period  is  one 
of  steady  development.  From  1872  the  premises 
at  Queen  Square  were  used  entirely  as  work¬ 
shops,  and  Morris  had  his  town  house  first  at 
Turnham  Green  and  then  from  1878  on  the 
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Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith.  In  1881  the  work¬ 
shops  were  moved  from  Queen  Square  to  large 
premises  at  Merton  Abbey,  near  Wimbledon, 
and  London  showrooms  were  taken  in  Oxford 
Street.  His  final  activity  after  his  withdrawal 
from  socialism  was  the  foundation  at  Hammer¬ 
smith,  in  1890,  of  the  Kelmscott  Press.  He 
could  now  become  his  own  publisher,  and  by  the 
possession  of  his  own  founts  of  type  reintroduce 
into  the  printed  page  much  of  its  lost  beauty. 
The  press  produced  some  fifty-three  books  in  all 
between  1891  and  1898,  when  it  was  wound  up 
by  Morris’s  executors.  These  volumes  include, 
apart  from  editions  of  Morris’s  own  writings, 
some  very  beautiful  editions  of  earlier  works. 
Among  these  is  the  magnificent  Chaucer  of  1896, 
which  has  been  adjudged  one  of  the  finest  printed 
books  extant.  Among  the  books  issued  from  the 
Kelmscott  Press  was  the  last  volume  of  Morris’s 
own  poetry,  “  Poems  by  the  Way  ”  (1891). 


XIV 

MORRIS  may  add  nothing  to  his  achieve¬ 
ment  in  “  Poems  by  the  Way,”  but  it 
represents  most  charmingly  every  aspect 
of  his  poetical  activity.  A  number  of  lyrics 
show  the  “Earthly  Paradise”  mood,  including 
“  From  Upland  to  the  Sea,”  which  was  written 
for  the  unpublished  story  of  Orpheus,  and  the 
exquisite  lyric  “  A  Garden  by  the  Sea,”  which 
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he  had  already  used  in  the  fourth  book  of 
“  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason.” 

A  GARDEN  BY  THE  SEA 

I  know  a  little  garden-close, 

Set  thick  with  lily  and  red  rose, 

Where  I  would  wander  if  I  might 
From  dewy  dawn  to  dewy  night, 

And  have  one  with  me  wandering. 

And  though  within  it  no  birds  sing, 

And  though  no  pillared  house  is  there, 

And  though  the  apple-boughs  are  bare 
Of  fruit  and  blossom,  would  to  God, 

Her  feet  upon  the  green  grass  trod, 

And  I  beheld  them  as  before. 

There  comes  a  murmur  from  the  shore, 

And  in  the  close  two  fair  streams  are, 

Drawn  from  the  purple  hills  afar, 

Drawn  down  into  the  restless  sea  : 

Dark  hills  whose  heath-bloom  feeds  no  bee, 
Dark  shore  no  ship  has  ever  seen, 

Still  beaten  by  the  billows  green, 

Whose  murmur  comes  unceasingly 
Unto  the  place  for  which  I  cry. 

For  which  I  cry  both  day  and  night, 

For  which  I  let  slip  all  delight, 

That  maketh  me  both  deaf  and  blind, 

Careless  to  win,  unskilled  to  find, 

And  quick  to  lose  what  all  men  seek. 

Yet  tottering  as  I  am  and  weak, 

Still  have  I  left  a  little  breath 
To  seek  within  the  jaws  of  death 
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An  entrance  to  that  happy  place, 

To  seek  the  unforgotten  face 
Once  seen,  once  kissed,  once  reft  from  me 
Anigh  the  murmuring  of  the  sea. 

Icelandic  interests  are  represented  by  such 
pieces  as  “  The  Wooing  of  Hallbiorn  the  Strong,  ” 
and  in  a  more  personal  way  by  such  a  poem  as 
“  Iceland  First  Seen.”  The  general  attraction 
of  the  Northern  literature  for  his  own  personality 
is  expressed  in  “To  the  Muse  of  the  North.” 

TO  THE  MUSE  OF  THE  NORTH 

0  Muse  that  swayest  the  sad  Northern  Song, 

Thy  right  hand  full  of  smiting  and  of  wrong, 

Thy  left  hand  holding  pity  ;  and  thy  breast 
Heaving  with  hope  of  that  so  certain  rest : 

Thou,  with  the  grey  eyes  kind  and  unafraid, 

The  soft  lips  trembling  not,  though  they  have  said 
The  doom  of  the  World  and  those  that  dwell  therein, 
The  lips  that  smile  not  though  thy  children  win 
The  fated  Love  that  draws  the  fated  Death. 

0  borne  adown  the  fresh  stream  of  thy  breath, 

Let  some  word  reach  my  ears  and  touch  my  heart, 
That,  if  it  may  be,  I  may  have  a  part 
In  that  great  sorrow  of  thy  children  dead 
That  vexed  the  brow  and  bowed  adown  the  head, 
Whitened  the  hair,  made  life  a  wondrous  dream, 
And  death  the  murmur  of  a  restful  stream, 

But  left  no  stain  upon  those  souls  of  thine 
Whose  greatness  through  the  tangled  world  doth 
shine. 

0  Mother,  and  Love,  and  Sister  all  in  one, 

Come  thou  ;  for  sure  I  am  enough  alone 
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That  thou  thine  arms  about  my  heart  shouldst 
throw, 

And  wrap  me  in  the  grief  of  long  ago. 

A  number  of  later  lyrics  show  Morris’s 
enthusiasm  for  socialism.  Among  these  “  The 
Message  of  the  March  Wind  ”  expresses  his 
sympathy  with  “  the  people,  haggard  and  grim.” 

Hark  I  the  March  wind  again  of  a  people  is  telling  ; 

Of  the  life  that  they  live  there,  so  haggard  and  grim, 
That  if  we  and  our  love  amidst  them  had  been 
dwelling 

My  fondness  had  faltered,  thy  beauty  grown  dim. 

This  land  we  have  loved  in  our  love  and  our  leisure 
For  them  hangs  in  heaven,  high  out  of  their  reach; 
The  wide  hills  o’er  the  sea-plain  for  them  have  no 
pleasure, 

The  grey  homes  of  their  fathers  no  story  to  teach. 

The  singers  have  sung  and  the  builders  have 
builded, 

The  painters  have  fashioned  their  tales  of  delight; 
For  what  and  for  whom  hath  the  world’s  book 
been  gilded, 

When  all  is  for  these  but  the  blackness  of  night  ? 

How  long,  and  for  what  is  their  patience  abiding  ? 
How  oft  and  how  oft  shall  their  story  be  told, 

While  the  hope  that  none  seeketh  in  darkness  is 
hiding, 

And  in  grief  and  in  sorrow  the  world  groweth  old  ? 

”  Goldilocks  and  Goldilocks,”  a  long  lyrical 
ballad  which  Morris  wrote  in  a  single  after - 
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noon  to  fill  out  the  volume,  is  vaguely  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  magical  lyric  stories  of  “  The  De¬ 
fence  of  Guenevere,”  while  “  Error  and  Loss  ” 
symbolizes  that  persistent  mood  of  melancholy 
which  seems  permanent  in  Morris’s  mind. 

ERROR  AND  LOSS 

Upon  an  eve  I  sat  me  down  and  wept, 

Because  the  world  to  me  seemed  nowise  good; 

Still  autumn  was  it,  and  the  meadows  slept, 

The  misty  hills  dreamed,  and  the  silent  wood 
Seemed  listening  to  the  sorrow  of  my  mood: 

I  knew  not  if  the  earth  with  me  did  grieve, 

Or  if  it  mocked  my  grief  that  bitter  eve. 

Then  ’twixt  my  tears  a  maiden  did  I  see, 

Who  drew  anigh  me  on  the  leaf-strewn  grass, 

Then  stood  and  gazed  upon  me  pitifully 
With  grief-worn  eyes,  until  my  woe  did  pass 
From  me  to  her,  and  tearless  now  I  was, 

And  she  mid  tears  was  asking  me  of  one 
She  long  had  sought  unaided  and  alone. 

I  knew  not  of  him,  and  she  turned  away 
Into  the  dark  wood,  and  my  own  great  pain 
Still  held  me  there,  till  dark  had  slain  the  day, 

And  perished  at  the  grey  dawn’s  hand  again; 

Then  from  the  wood  a  voice  cried  :  “  Ah,  in  vain, 

In  vain,  I  seek  thee,  0  thou  bitter-sweet ! 

In  what  lone  land  are  set  thy  longed-for  feet  ?  ” 

Then  I  looked  up,  and  lo,  a  man  there  came 
From  midst  the  trees,  and  stood  regarding  me 
Until  my  tears  were  dried  for  very  shame; 

Then  he  cried  out :  “0  mourner,  where  is  she 
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Whom  I  have  sought  o’er  every  land  and  sea  ? 

I  love  her  and  she  loveth  me,  and  still 
We  meet  no  more  than  green  hill  meeteth  hill.” 

With  that  he  passed  on  sadly,  and  I  knew 

That  these  had  met,  and  missed,  in  the  dark  night, 

Blinded  by  blindness  of  the  world  untrue, 

That  hideth  love,  and  maketh  wrong  of  right. 

Then  midst  my  pity  for  their  lost  delight, 

Yet  more  with  barren  longing  I  grew  weak, 

Yet  more  I  mourned  that  I  had  none  to  seek. 

One  can  remember  all  Morris’s  poetry  in  the 
moods  of  this  volume. 


XV 


MORRIS  died  on  Saturday,  October  3,  1896. 
His  reputation,  though  secure  with  his 
admirers,  has  suffered  with  the  generality, 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Some  misjudge  him, 
just  as  Dr  Johnson  misjudged  Milton,  because 
of  the  Radical  element  in  his  politics.  Others, 
while  accepting  the  socialistic  label  themselves, 
condemn  Morris’s  politics  as  sentimental.  His 
work  as  a  craftsman  has  to  some  considerable 
extent  been  superseded  by  later  fashions  and 
tastes.  His  other  activities  have  rather  obscured 
his  poetic  work,  and  its  magnitude  has  frightened 
a  generation  of  rabbity  readers  who  like  to  nibble 
at  an  occasional  lyric.  Yet  he  remains.  His 
socialistic  thought  must  stand  as  the  permanent 
attitude  of  a  creative  mind  to  a  commercial 
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society.  He  believed  that  the  Middle  Ages  were 
productive  of  finer  work  than  the  modern,  but 
he  carried  no  sentimental  illusions  of  medieval 
times.  “I  know,”  he  wrote,  “that  in  those 
days  of  which  I  speak  life  was  often  rough  and 
evil  enough,  beset  by  violence,  superstition, 
ignorance,  slavery.”  1  His  craftwork  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  any  separate  design  or  collec¬ 
tion  of  patterns  ;  his  permanent  contribution 
remains  in  his  insistence  on  the  necessity  of 
aesthetic  consideration  of  domestic  architecture 
and  upholstery.  His  poetry  achieves  what  it 
attempts.  His  small  talk  on  poetry — “  Poetry 
is  all  tommy-rot  ” — has  obscured  his  realization 
— obvious  in  his  letters — of  the  deep  difficulty 
of  poetic  creation.  He  avoided  philosophical 
poetry  in  an  age  when  poetry  was  one  of  the 
media  for  the  discussion  of  life.  In  “  Sigurd  ” 
alone  did  he  suggest  a  view  of  life,  and  then  he 
whispered  it  to  himself  rather  than  blazon  it  for 
the  world.  He  seldom  rises  to  impress  single 
phrases  of  his  poetry  with  a  hard,  eternal  per¬ 
manence.  He  set  himself  his  aim — a  story¬ 
teller,  a  pedlar  of  beautiful  wares  ;  within  that 
range  he  is  secure. 

He  is  best  remembered  when  his  various 
activities  are  united  in  a  conception  of  his 
personality.  Yet  he  himself  stands  between  us 
and  that.  “  I  abominate  introspective  poetry,” 
he  once  said,  and  his  letters  are  few.  Miss  May 
Morris  writes  to  me  : 

1  “  Art  and  the  Beauty  of  Earth.” 
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I  don’t  think  he  wrote  at  great  length  on  all  the 
subjects  he  had  at  heart — considering  the  amount  of 
work  he  got  through  in  his  life,  there  would  not  have 
been  time  for  it.  Of  course  there  are  interesting  letters, 
but,  I  think,  no  sustained  correspondence  with  friends 
on  literary  subjects. 

He  remains  aloof,  too  impetuous  for  much 
intimacy,  too  full  of  activity  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  leisurely  in  human  intercourse.  Though 
surrounded  by  friends,  he  stands  alone,  a  vortex 
of  activity  and  strength. 
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